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The Importance of Traces 


HE phrase mul/um in parvo has passed from sober 

quotation into well-worn cliché-dom, but it springs 
to the mind as peculiarly apposite to Mr. W. Godden’s 
lecture to the Society of Chemical Industry on the 
subject of ‘‘‘ Trace’ elements in and 
animal nutrition.’’ It is a peculiar 
fascination how a very minute quantity of a 
chemical substance can completely alter the state 
of health of animals or man. ‘‘ Give me chemistry, 
and when Shakespeare has conceived Hamlet, 
and sits down to execute the conception—with a 
lew grains of powder dropped into his daily food, 
[ will reduce his mind, by the action of his body, till 
his pen pours out the most abject drivel that has ever 
degraded paper. Under similar circumstances revive 
me the illustrious Newton. I guarantee that when he 
sees the apple fall, he shall eat it, instead of discovering 
the principle of gravitation. Nero’s dinner shall 
transform him into the mildest of men before he has 
done digesting it; and the morning draught of 
Alexander the Great shall make Alexander run for his 
life at the first sight of the enemy . . . It is lucky for 
society that modern chemists are, by incomparable good 
fortune, the most harmless of mankind.’’ These words 
were written in 1860; whether they were based on 
known facts or whether they were partly founded in 
the imagination there is to-day much in the world of 
medical chemistry that fully confirms the writer’s 
belief in the efhcacy of small doses of chemica! sub- 
stances to change human characteristics profoundly. 

Mr. Godden pointed out that an astonishing num- 
ber of elements are either essential in diet or are known 
to play some physiological role. He instanced sodium, 
phosphorus, calcium, magnesium, chlorine, fluorine, 
iodine, sulphur, iron, manganese, copper, zinc, and 
cobalt, of which the essentiality 


human 
subject of 


well-known foods, such as milk, are deficient in copper, 
The daily intake of copper should be 0.8 mgm. for a 
child of 4, and 4.8 mgm. for a working man; the 
presence or absence of these traces is sufficient to induce 
health or disease. There are many instances of severe 
wastage diseases among animals being cured by adding 
small traces of copper to their diet. 

Manganese is important for foetal development, and 
must be present in diet to the extent of 0.2 mgm. per 
day per kg. of live weight for young children, and 
upwards for older people. Lack of cobalt is the cause 
of ‘‘ bush sickness,’’ a cattle and sheep disease which 
is Known by many names. The cobalt is given either 
accompanied with iron in salt licks or by spraying the 
pastures with a solution of 2 lb. of cobalt chloride fer 
acre. <As little as I mgm. per day wiil cure this 
trouble. [races of nickel may take the place of cobalt 
if sub-optimal doses of cobalt are given. 

Of the non-metals, fluorine is important in drinking 
water, as little as 0.7 to 2.0 parts per million being 
the cause of mottling in teeth. Malden drinking water 
contains some 5 parts per million. Fluorine in excess 
may cause fluorosis of the bones. The work on the 
importance of bromine and iodine seems to be less 
complete and evidence of the value of some of the trace 
elements is uncertain as yet. An important element 
which must be absent is selenium; the well-known 
selenium belt in the U.S.A. is scourged by “ alkali 
disease,’’ and some terrible illustrations were shown of 
the effects of this disease on the animal life of 
the district, affecting pigs, cattle and horses. Slight 
effects are found when the animals take in their diet 
from 5 to 40 parts per million of selenium, and the 
effects are chronic at 200 parts per million. At 10 parts 
yer million in the diet, the meat and the eggs from 

poultry become toxic. 





of copper, manganese, cobalt 
and zinc has only been estab- 
lished within the past 15 years. 
One difficulty in investigating 
the physiological effects of these 
small traces of elements—per- 
haps of the order of magnitude 
of 5 to 50 parts per million- 

is that of obtaining a diet 
completely free from the trace 
elements being investigated, 
which shall yet be satisfactory 
to the animal concerned. 

It is computed that one case 
in 20 of pernicious anemia is 
due to deficiency of copper; 
copper is concerned with the & 
transference of iron in_ the 


The 


Utilisation 





constitution of 
Council 2s 
important and as s7gnificant a piece 
of collective action as the coal in- 
dustry has taken since the Wear. 


—Sir Ernest Gowers. 





To-day element deficiency 
is the first thing that the 
agricultural chemist in_ the 
tropics looks for when investi- 
cating disease. The difficulty 
of analytical technique 's con- 
siderable, but has largely keen 
overcome. Certain diseases 
have been found to be due to 
some elemental deficiency but 
the identity of the particular 
element is often exceedingly 
obscure. Many readers have no 
doubt experienced the colloidal! 
tin, manganese and other metal 
treatments of boils. Perhaps 1t 
& is true here that ‘‘ chemical 
| progress les in the investiga- 


the Caeaal 


the most 








body into hemoglobin. Some 





tion of the imponderable.’’ 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 





Development of the Gas Grid Scheme 
r , Vestabiairinebrens the gas grid system is by no means a 


new development the further details announced of the 
system now being established by the United Kingdom Gas 
Corporation in West Yorkshire should encourage a more 
widespread adoption of the scheme. A survey has been 
made of the West Yorkshire area and on the basis of the 
fuel requirements analysed and of normal prospects ol 
expansion in the consuming industries concerned, a ten- 


year expansion programme has been drawn up. The 
programme includes plans for increasing the volume ol 
industrial gas sales by more than 200 per cent. in the 
first year and a total increase of 1,030 per cent. in the 


ten-year period. This additional gas will be supplied 
from pithead installations, and distributed to the 20 or 
more 


subsidiary, 


undertakings — which 


are being 


linked up to constitute the grid. It 1s estimated that a 
large part of the increased output of gas will be at the 
expense of oil fuel. This substantial expansion indicates 
the great success with which the scheme is expected to 
meet. As Dr. D. D. Howat showed in an article in the 
Metallurgical Section of our issue of March 4 last, the 
further establishment of gas grids would be a source of 
revenue to the coke, iron and steel industries, it would 
make available larger and cheaper supplies of gas to the 
consumer, and it would help to conserve the national coal 
resources. ' 


Our Five-Day Week Anniversary 


HE correspondence we have published during the past 

lew months has shown that the five-day week, intro- 
duced by Benn Brothers Ltd., in 1918, now has adherents 
in many trades, though taking industry as a whole the 
number is still surprisingly small. Nearly every letter 
on the subject admits that the shorter week was expected 
to have an adverse effect on output, but that in practice 
the result the opposite. The 
lree Saturday has acted as a spur to greater effort from 
Monday to Friday, while better health has made _ for 


vreater efficiency and reduced absences due to sickness. 


has often been precisely 


To mark the twenty-first anniversary of this movement 
next month, Sir Benn the directors of THE 
CHEMICAL AGE are arranging to hold a luncheon at the 
Trocadero restaurant on April 21, when Lord Lothian 
will be their chief guest. 


ernest and 


As pointed out in an earlier 
note, we believe that, by proper adjustment, as much 
work can usually be performed in five days as in five and 
ahalf. This will, no doubt, be one of the questions dis- 
cussed on April 21, when some interesting speeches 
are promised on a movement that is likely to be of growing 
unportance in the future. 


‘* Rush Order ’’ Manufacture 


HEN plant is working at high pressure, due to a 

sudden influx of orders and the resulting demand for 
more and more of a product to be passed to the packing 
department, it can easily cause some degree of disorgani- 
sation in the ‘‘ little things that matter.’’ The accumu- 
lated result can make all the difference between smooth 
and efficient working and the mere ability to keep pace 
the sales department. The sales 
department, however, 1s not always conversant with plant 


with the demands of 
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operation or even the general routine at the works, and 
if the work’s staff do not adhere rigidly to sound prin- 
ciples of plant operation it will be the sales department 
which ultimately suffers. The true operating engineer 
knows only too well that plant is not immune from failure 
and that a breakdown can occur just when it 1s least 
expected—and certainly when it is not wanted. He 
knows that plant may just as easily be overworked as 
the plant employees themselves, and that modern plant 
has so many parts and features which demand that sud- 
den strains’*be avoided. Accuracy of operation is only a 
natural result of present-day demands. Between sales 
and manufacturing, therefore, there is scope for a great 
deal of co-operation. It is not that the works do not try 
to meet all the sudden and urgent demands of the sales 
side of the business, but rather that the sales side does 
not always fully appreciate manufacturing difficulties and 
that the plant must be kept in good working order tf all 
the 


ups and downs *’ of manufacture are to be met in 


a perfectly satisfactory manner. 


The Annual Reports of Applied Chemistry 


N days when the volume of published work in all 

branches of chemistry seems to be steadily growing 
vear by year, annual reports summarising the subject- 
matter of the more important papers published in the 
vear under review and showing the trend of development 
of the industry, provide an ever more useful service. The 
annual reports of the Society of Chemical Industry on the 
progress of applied chemistry, of which the volume tor 
1938 has now been published, do this and do it remark- 
ably well. The general plan of the 1938 volume is on 
the same lines as its predecessors, but two new sections 
dealing with plastics and explosives respectively have 
been introduced, and the section on textiles has now been 
divided into two parts: the protein fibres and cellulose 
textile materials. There are now twenty-six sections in 
all, each being contributed by experts in the respec- 
tive subjects. To attempt to review the volume would be 
like attempting to review the Encyclopaedia Britannica ; 
one must content oneself by saying that it nobly upholds 
the traditions of the earlier volumes in being an invaluable 
work of reference, 


The Search for Oil Continues 


HILE there seems to have been some abatement in 

the activity in the search for oil in Britain, the search 
is still going on, although no very encouraging results 
have so far been obtained. If oil could be found in com- 
mercial quantities no stretch of the imagination would 
be needed to see its importance. But it is beginning to 
af.’ Mr. G. W. Lepper, technical 
adviser to the Petroleum Department of the Board ol 
Trade, pointed out at a meeting of the Northern branch 
of the Institute of Petroleum that there are numerous tn- 
dications of the presence of oil in the Midlands and North- 
Kast England, Sussex, Dorset and the Lothians. But 
there is at present no known scientific method of predict- 
ing whether 


look a fairly big 


the oil is present in commercial quantities 
The only certain test is the drill. So that drilling 
tests, which appear to be carried out almost at random, 
available method. Mr. Lepper said that it 
was in Midlothian that the most encouraging indications 
had been found in test borings and exploration of further 
possibilities in the Lothians and in Fife are in progress. 
The search for oil in Britain first started in 1914, and 
has been carried on intermittently ever since; if patient 
endeavour is rewarded, then success is richly deserved. 


or not. 


are the only 
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Problems of Compressors and Compressed Gases in 
Industry* 


By 


R. L. QUERTIER, B.Sc., A.C.G.1., A.M.1I.C.E., M.I.Mech.E. 


OMPRESSED air is a simple and convenient medium fo 
transmission. On the other hand, air cannot be 
compressed without expenditure of power, and its use for any 
particular requirement is often indirect. 


power 


Transmission of 
power by air may not be highly etticient, when considering 
ihe power required to compress the air and the power re 
turned at the point of application, but its use is extending 
just as rapidly as the development of industry, and every day 
brings the compressor manufacturer further outlets for his 
activities. Nevertheless it is important to ensure highest 
and 


efhiciency reliability in compressed air equipment, 
whether at the input or the output end. 
When air is compressed in a cylinder, the compression 


curve lies between isothermal and the adiabatic, and the 
compression will closely follow an equation, Pl’"=constant. 
The value of # may vary from 1.25 to 1.35 or may approach 
1.4, depending upon the efficiency of the cylinder and cylinde: 


head cooling, and also on the piston speed of the compressor. 


wi 


Compressors Tend Towards Adiabatic Working 


[ln modern compressors, compression tends to approach 


adiabatic. There is a tendency to-day to eliminate cylinder 
barrel cooling because this has a relatively small effect on 
the compression curve, while a cold cylinder wall may cause 
a dew to form on the bore of the cylinder during the suction 
which may affect the 
frictional horse power. 


-troke lubrication, and_ increase 
The principle of reciprocating compressors, vacuum pumps 
Dur 


into the cvlinder through a 


or exhausters is that a piston reciprocates in a cylinder. 
ing one stroke air is drawn 
suction port or valve; on the return stroke the entrained ai 
is compressed and passes out through a delivery valve. If 
the air is compressed on one side only of the piston, the 
compressor 1s both 
acting. 

In a single-stage compressor the air reaches the desired 
with there 


tinct compressions the machine is two-stage, and so on. In 


single-acting—if on sides it is double 


pressure one compression; if are two dis 
two- and multi-stage machines the air heated by the previous 
compression is passed through an inter-cooler before it enters 
the the 
stage compressors pressures up 
sq. in.; in small and medium sizes, say, up to 200 or 300 cu. 
ft. per min. F.A.D (Free Air Delivered) and in larger sizes 
ior pressures up to 4o or 45 lb. per sq. in. Small 
may deliver up to 300 or 400 lb. per sq. in. in one stage. 


cvlinder of next 


stage. 


for 


In modern practice single 


are used to 100 lb. pel 


machines 


Scope of Two- and Multi-Stage Compressors 


with 
for 120 |b. 
Air-cooled two-stage machines are supplied with 
the form of a 
tube grid over which atmospheric air is often drawn by a fan. 
Such machines are supplied up to 200 or 300 cu. ft. F.A.D. 
Small and medium size two-stage compressors are supplied 
and three-stage for 
and four and 


Two-stage compressors water-cooled cylinders and 


inter-cooler are supplied 100 to per sq. in. 
pressure, 
inter-cooler made in radiator or of a gilled 


for pressures up to 1,000 lb. per sq. in. 
pressures up to 2,000 to 3,500 lb. per sq. in., 
more stages for higher pressures. 

There is no hard and fast rule to fix the number of stages: 
nuch depends on the weight of air or gas being handled, on 
the temperature rise during compression, and sometimes on 
the nature of the gas. 

There are many varieties of multi-stage compressors, vary 
ing from the type in which each stage has its separate line, 


* From a paper presented at a meeting of the Institution of 
Chemical Engineers on March 14. 


either mounted on a common crosshead or each having its’ 
separate crank throw, to the steepie type with all the com 
pressions effected by a single multi-diameter piston driven 
from a single crank pin. 

Reciprocating vacuum pumps are made on somewhat simi 
lar lines, but as their compression is sub-atmospheric they 
are much more lightly stressed than the corresponding com- 
are 


industrial Vacuum 


usually designed for their duty, and if used as compressors 


pressor for ordinary use, 


pumps 
would work te comparatively low pressures; they are usual]: 


single-stage, but two-stage machines are supplied when a 


high degree of vacuum 1s required, 
Commercial Types of Rotary Compressors 


Rotary compressors are machines of the displacement type, 


in which a rotor (or rotors) revolves in a casing, positively 


driving the air from the suction to the delivery side. Rotary 
compressors are made in many forms and patent applications 
for this type are very prolific. The rotary design always 
seems to appeal to the inventor, but’ in spite of all his work 
the number of commercial types in use is few, though each 
tvpe has many variations. They can roughly be divided into 
two classes :— 

(a) The crescent-chamber type. 

(5) The Roots blower type. 

The crescent-chamber type has a rotor which revolves out 
of centre within a casing. The rotor has radial slots in which 
blades are free to slide; these blades are thrown out by cen 
trifugal force as the rotor revolves, and sweep the air from 
the suction to the delivery side in such a way that it is com 
pressed and delivered continuously. At one point the roto! 
surface closely approaches the bore of the casing, thus divid 
ing the suction side from the delivery. This type of com- 
pressor is similar in function to a reciprocating compresso1 
of the multi-cylinder type, the number of 
responding to the number of blades in the rotor. 


A brief definition of the Roots blower type is that it has 


cylinders cor- 


two interweaving rotors which revolve within a cylinder so 
the 
pressures of more than 


as to draw air in at one side and deliver it at other. 


These machines are not suitable for 


a tew ib. per sq. in. 


Turbo Compressors (Blowers) 

In turbo compressors (turbo blowers), air flows through one 
Or more successive impellers, the impellers being provided 
with which kinetic the this 
kinetic energy is converted into pressure energy during the 


vanes impart energy to air ; 


passage of the air through the machine. 

The term turbo blower refers to a machine compressing 
to a final pressure of not more than 20 or 25 |b. per sq. in. ; 
such a machine is seldom water-cooled. Turbo compressors 
are used for pressures up to 100 and sometimes 150 |b. per sq. 
in. They are invariably water-cooled, either with water 
by means of inter-coolers arranged suitably 
made 


cooled casings or 
at certain stages 
in sizes down to 
sizes of 


of compression. ‘Turbo blowers are 


a few hundred cubic feet per minute, but 
with volumes 


turbo deal 


free air per min. upwards, many of these 


commercial compressors 
from 5,000 cu. ft. 
machines requiring 


The compressor designer’s problem can be simply stated ; 


2,000 to 4,000 h.p. to drive them. 


the required pressure 
The machine 
feet of 


it is to déliver a given-weight of air at 
the least 
can give the 
delivered at the working pressure for a given horse-power 
(other things being equal) is the most economical to use, and 
in spite of competition, higher speeds, and the lower price 


expenditure of power. which 


cubic 


with 


greatest number of free air 











190 


per cubic foot at which compressors can be bought to-day, 
designers still put efficiency in the forefront. 

Thirty vears ago the cost of an air compressor of a 
medium size for 100 lb. pressure was about £1 per cubic foot 
per minute, whereas to-day such a machine can be bought 


tor about half that figure. 


Mechanical Losses in an Air Compressor 


The tosses which occur in an all compressor are :— 


{ J mechanical losses 


2) lost work done on the air as it 


passes through the 
machine. 

(he accuracy of modern manufacture and the present-day 
knowledge of bearing surfaces and lubrication have resulted 
in high mechanical efficiency and further savings are difficult 
to achieve. The greatest saving can be effected by easing the 
path of the air stream as it passes through the compressor. 
\ir is a light gas and it is astonishing to find that care is not 
exercised in this direction with the resuit that eddies restrict 
flow, causing attenuation at the inlet to the cylinder, and 
positive, or as it is termed plus pressure, in the cylinder to 
overcome the resistance of the delivery valve, and inertia 
in the air stream beyond the valve and in the air mains. 

It is interesting to note that in a steam engine the admi: 


} 


sion and exhaust valves are generally mechanically operated, 


while in a modern compressor both suction and delivery 
valves are automatic and therefore operated by the alt 
<tream. In the steam engine pressure is broken down and 


automatic valves cannot be used, as they would remain open 


in the direction of flow. while in a compressor pressure is 


valves have the double func- 
tion of allowing flow into and out of the cylinder, at the 
time acting as 


being built up, and automat 


same back pressure valves to prevent: a 


valves must 
verforce be used and the power required to drive the valve 
} } | 


reverse flow. In a steam engine mechanical 
mechanism is a necessary mechanical loss; in the compressor 
if mechanical valves are adopted the power required to drive 
them must be offset by a saving in resistance as the air passes 
in and out of the cylinder, or in other words by reduction of 
the air indicator card. 

Up to the present it has been found that automatic valves, 
in spite of the losses which occur due to valve resistance, 
eive as good an overall ethciency as the mechanical valve. 
\nother point in favour of the automatic valve is that 1t opens 
directly there is sufficient positive pressure in the cylinder, 
whatever may be the pressure in the delivery main. In other 
words, if the delivery pressure drops, the valve opens sooner, 
or if it tises it the With the 
mechanical valve the point of the stroke at which the valve 
opens is fixed. 


opens later in stroke. 


The tendency to-day is for increased rotational speeds, and 
to increase piston speed; as a result there is much less chance 
of the cylinder provided appreciable 
The tendency is to increase the 
number of stages and cool the air between the stages by means 
of inter-coolers. 


cooling saving any 


power during ¢ ompression. 


There is a limit to this procedure, because 
the greater the number of stages the more loss there is due 
to valve resistance and inertia; this offsets the gains made by 
In spite of the reduction in weight and size 
which has been achieved in a compressor for a given F.A.D. 
it is a fact that the horse power required to compress a given 
weight of air is less to-day than it was a decade ago. Im 
provements in compressor design are largely due to the 
constant effort to increase efficiency. 


inter-cooling. 


Compressor Accessories and their Use 


Compressor acc essories are used for :— 


a Adiusting the duty of 


the air compressor to its load. 


4) Ensuring that the compressed air delivered is free 


and water or other entrained impurities. 
(c) Storing the compressed air to help to deal with peak 
loads and to damp out pulsations. 


from oil 


(dq) Filtering ihe suction air to protect the compressor and 


silencing the air flow as it enters and leaves, so that 
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it does not cause annoyance to those working or living 
near the compressor installation. 

Litthe need be said regarding standard fittings such as 
pressure gauges, relief valves, etc. A pressure gauge should 
be protected by an anti-vibrator so that the needle is not 
continually oscillating, which the 
mechanism. 


rapidly wears out 

(a2) When the duty is constant, for instance, in the supply 
of air to an artesian well equipped with air lift, it is only 
necessary to adjust the compressor speed correctly. If D.C. 
current is available a variable speed motor is useful. Where 
the duty is variable the following devices may be used: 
Relief valve: all air in excess of requirements is blown away 
This is wasteful and would only be tolerated in a small unt 
or in exceptional circumstances. Automatic unloading 
to relieve the machine of the compressing load while 
it continues to run. 


device : 


With an automatic starting and stopping switch, the out- 
put of the compressor can be exactly regulated to varying 
requirements during the day, always provided that the com- 
pressor is coupled to a receiver which gives adequate stora 


ve 
aC. 


Aftercooler for Removing Moisture 


(/) Lo remove water and emulsified oil, the air must be 
cooled to approximately atmospheric temperature by means 
of an aitercooler which will bring the moisture out of sus- 
pension. Some will collect at the base of the aftercooler, 
and the remainder will be carried along in the air stream 
as minute droplets, and these require to be separated out. 

(c) Compressed air plant should include a good air receiver 
which will damp out pulsations and steady the air flow, and 
also act as a flywheel when called upon to deal with peak 
loads. The receiver should have a volumetric capacity of 
one-quarter to one-third of the F.A.D. per minute of the 
compressor, and the capacity must be larger where electric 
starting and stopping switches the 
compressor, 


are used to control 

(2) It is vitally important that the air drawn in should be 
clean, as otherwise there is a risk of wear and tear, especially 
to the piston rings and valves. The filters in use are of many 
forms, the simplest arrangement is to pass the air through 
clean cotton waste, fluff With such 
that the filtering medium ts 
from time t 


from and dust. 


filters it 1s important to see 


free 


shaken free of dust 


~ 


» time, and is spread evenly 
over the area of the container, and’ that there is no undue 
restriction causing attenuation. 

Some filters are contrived by making the air pass through 
« fabric such as fustian, which collects dust on the outer sur 
face from which it can be shaken from time to time. In 
another there is a thickness of small metal or other cups or 
hollow cylinders, over and through which the air must pass; 
these cylinders are coated with a thin oil to which the dust 
adheres. Such filters are usually made in sections so that 
they can be cleaned one at a time, by dipping them first in a 
bath which will remove the oil and dust, and then 
further bath so as to re-coat them. 


into a 


Noise Produced by Passage of the Air 


When a compressor is running with an open suction and 
a piped-up delivery, the bulk of the noise is not mechanical, 
but is due to the sounds produced by the passage of the air 
into and through the machine. On the suction side there are 
usually varying velocities as the air enters, and on the 
delivery side little bursts of compressed air are delivered 
into the pipelines. This note at the receiver 
which is very trying, and the suction noise may have an 
objectionable beat. There is a form of silencer which has 
proved very satisfactory when applied to the suction of a 
compressor, and there is no restriction of flow. 


may cause a 


An air compressor or vacuum pump as designed and sup 
plied to the customer is usually complete with its operating 
accessories, and there is either a screwed or a fianged open- 
ing on the compressor for attaching the delivery piping; this 
opening is so proportioned that under the worst conditions of 
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flow it is large enough to pass the air away from the com- 
pressor without undue restriction. The size of the delivery 
opening is a guide to the user when deciding upon the size 
of pipe connections to the receiver and beyond, and if any 
thing piping based on the size of the delivery opening should 
err on the right side. 


Installing Piping for Conveying Compressed Air 


When considering the installation of piping 


Qo 


to convey com 
pressed air through a works or factory, the problem is very 
much like that of gas distribution. It is important to balance 
the capital cost of the installation and the running costs of 
providing the compressed air, so that the cost of the service 
is as low as possible. 

[f the pipes used are too small, then the loss of pressure 
in the mains may become excessive, and as a consequence 
the pressure required at the compressor will have to be raised, 
thus using more power so that a capital saving for piping 
may result in a continuing excess in power consumption. 

[t is an old rule to allow a velocity of 100 to 120 ft. per 
for the 
such velocities are high, and it is better to reduce the velocity 
to 60 ft. per sec., or even less. 


second transmission of steam; for air transmission 
This is the actual velocity of 
the compressed air through the mains. 

The compressor is usually piped to a storage receiver, and 
often an after-cooler intervenes. Krom the receiver, pipelines 
are led to the points where compressed air is required. With 
a properly proportioned after-cooler, and an air-receiver fitted 
with a moisture and oil separating device, the air leaving 
the receiver should be cool, and free from surplus moisture. 
Nevertheless the air may be further cooled in the pipeline, 
especially if some of it is outside the factory building, and 
this may cause a further deposition of moisture. It is well, 
therefore, to arrange the compressed air piping, so that it 
has a gentle slope in the direction of flow, and at the end 
of every length or leg to fix a drain by means of a tee-piece 
with downpipe and drain valve. The air flow will tend to 
drive any free water towards the drain, and by opening this 
All 


outlet branches leading to the points where air is required 


occasionally, the pipes can be kept free from moisture. 


should be from the top of the pipe, and where these outlet 
branches are extended and there are several further connec: 
tions, it is well to continue the practice of having a fall in the 
direction of flow with a drain at the end. 

Where compressed air is required over a factory, it is good 
practice wherever possible to arrange a return main which 
finally couples up to the compressed air supply near the 
receiver. Such a form of ring main has the advantage of 
feeding the air to any given point from two directions, and 
as it reduces the velocity in the pipelines, overloads at various 
points can be dealt with without breaking down the pressure 
too much. 


Testing the Installation for Leakage 


It is important to make certain that all pipe connections 
ure free from leakage and that valves are tight and do not 
leak at the stem, and to see that all points where air is used 
can be shut off from the air suppiy by means of good stop- 
cocks. It is a good practice occasionally to test the piping 
installation for leakage. The compressor is kept running until 
it has been ascertained that all the stopcocks at the end of 
the pipelines have been closed, but leaving all the main 
valves open so that the whole of the piping system is under 
pressure. The compressor is then shut down and the valve 
between the compressor and the receiver is closed. A wait 
of a few minutes is allowed for the pipe and receiver tempera 
ture to steady; after which the pressure drop in the com- 
pressed air system is carefully noted by timing a 5 lb. or 10 lb. 
Assuming that the volume of 
the receiver and the piping is known, it is easy to calculate 
the leakage in free air per minute. A paint brush and soapy 
water applied to pipe flanges and joints will soon discover 
the source of trouble. 


drop in the receiver pressure. 
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The cost of compressing 1,000 cu. ft. of free air to 100 lb. 
per sq. in, with current at $d. per unit is approximately 2d., 
so that a small leak of 10 cu. tt. per minute during a 5a hour 
working week will cost over £10 a year. 

In the selection of compressing plant for the duty required, 
the simplest case is a compressor required for one duty; all 
that is necessary is to ensure that the compressor has a small 
margin. When the compressor supplies air for many pur 
poses throughout a factory, it is necessary to calculate the 
maximum requirements as well as the average. The average 
requirements determine the size of the compressor while the 


If the 


maximum requirements are of short duration, the storage can 


maximum requirements decide the size ot the storage. 
take care of a sudden peak load. If a sufficient storage can 
not conveniently be arranged, it will be necessary to have 
more compressor capacity and rely on unloading devices to 
deal with varying F.A.D. requirements. It 1s often a good 
plan to arrange for two compressors of the same size running 
together to meet the demand, as this gives a greater security 
out of and enables so 
cent. of the plant to be run for overtime work, or at night or 


should one machine be action, per 
when business is slack. 

lt is extraordinary that manufacturers are so often satisfied 
just to put in compressors of the necessaly capacity without 
the 


ready to perform its duty during working hours, and consider 


any standby. They expect compressor to be always 
that anv maintenance necessary can be carried out when the 
plant is shut down or at the week-end. Often the compressor 
performs some vital function, and if a breakdown occurs the 
works may be shut down or production hindered. 

Another problem which occasionally arises when consider 
ing a compressed air installation is due to air being required 
at two or more pressures, If a large quantity of low pressure 
air is required as compared with high pressure air, then it is 
best to make use of two compressors, one for each duty. If, 
on the other hand, a relatively small quantity of low pressure 
air is necessary then it may be quite economical to compress 
all the air to the higher pressure and supply the low pressure 
points through a reducing valve. 


Compressed Air in Chemical Works 


Compressed air is used for power transmission in pra‘ 
tically every industry, and a recent list giving some of the 
uses extended to over 600 items. Ii chemical works, com 
pressed air is used for lifting liquids, especially corrosive 
liquids which require special apparatus if pumped mechani 
ally. The liquids flow by gravity 
valve into a pressure vessel often cailed an egg because of 
its shape. When the vessel is full, a float-operated trip-valve 
admits compressed air which, acting like a piston on the sur 
face of the liquid, discharges it to the point where it is re 
quired. As soon as the vessel is evacuated the automatic 
apparatus again operates so as to release the compressed air, 
when a fresh charge of liquid flows into the vessel. It will 
be noted that the air is not used expansively, which reduces 
the efficiency, but the method is very simple. The eggs are 
usually in groups of two, which filled and emptied 
alternately. This allows an economy in air consumption by 
what is termed the return air system. Instead of discharging 
the compressed air in the vessel to the atmosphere, it is passed 
to the suction of an air booster, which discharges it into the 
second vessel. This is a closed system in which air leakages 
are made good by fitting a snifting valve on the suction line 
to the pump, which allows air to flow into the suction side 
directly any sign of vacuum occurs. 


through a non-return 


are 


Another very general use for air in the chemical industry 
Compressed air is used for agitating cement 
lime in tanks in power stations, 


is for agitation. 
slurry in the cement works, 
and asphalt in asphalt refineries, as well as in bleacheries, 
dye-works, paint factories, oil Where air 1s 
is important to use as little air as 
effective the 


refineries, etc. 
used for agitation, it 
the 
required results. 


possible at lowest pressure, to obtain 
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Toxic Gases in Industry 
The Detection of Nitrous Fumes 


T Hk detection of nitrous fumes is the subject of a furthe: 
leaflet by 


issued the Department of S« ientific and Indus 
trial Research 


} 


1 the series dealing with the detection of 
poisonous vases produced in industrial processes (°° Methods 
Leaflet -No. 5, 
published by H.M. Stationery Office, 3d.). 


tO! the Detection Ol Tox. (,ases 1n Industry. 


7 a . » 
\itrous Fumes, 


The situations in which nitrous fumes mav be encountered 


dangerous concentrations tnelude ammonium nitrate 


works, celiuloid works, dvestutis works, explosives works, 


nitric acid works, nitro-ceilulose paint, jacquer and leathet 
cloth works, photographic film works, sulphuric acid works 
chamber process). They have caused fatalities during the 
heat treatment of metals in molten nitrates. 

Nitrous fumes, the leaflet states, are extremely dangerous 


on account of their insidious characte There mav be. and 


generally are, no immediate efiects and therefore it 1s impos 


sible to foretell the serious consequences that may result 


from the inhalation of these fumes. A workman. unaware 


that he has inhaled the fumes. continues at work. often re 


nainine weil until after he has returned home. Some hours 


later he becomes restless with a dry cough and shortness cf 


Tine =e symptoms mncrease, acconi |. ned by a frothy 


sputum tinged with blood. If appropriate treatment 1s no: 


applied, death follows from adema (waterlogging) of the 
lungs. 

{ oncentration-s stronvel than i 1O.000 are frequentls 
Cece ce 8 — . t] —— It 3 here 
fatal 1f Dreathed tor more than a Te\ minutes, t is, there 


iore, ‘most important to note that a concentration which is 
dangerous to inhale for even a short time may be hardly 


oticeable, because no disagreeable symptoms may be pro 


duced. For this reason any atmosphere in which nitrous 


fumes are noticeable either b mell, irritation, or colour, 
should be regarded as dangerous. ~° 

The chemical test described in the leaflet is sutticienths 
sensitive to he readily capable OO} detecting a concentration 


of 1 part in 100,000. The standard method of test which has 


been developed depends on the Griess-Ilosvay reaction. lf 

carried out by drawing the atmosphere under test by means 
of a hand pump through a tube containing the reagent (a 
ixed solution of wnaphthvlamine and sulphanilic acid in 
icetic acid) until 


4 rose-pink colour of standard depth is 


reached. From the number of strokes of the pump required 


) nrodauce the standard. the conce ntration of nitrous fumes 
present can be obtained by reterence to the table given in the 
eaflet The leaflet contains detailed instructions for carrv- 

1 


ig out the test and for the preparation of the standard 


( yiourec solution required. 





Letters to the Editor 
The Five-Day Week 


Sik,—It is very interesting to note the prominence which 
vou have given in the columns of your paper to the five day 
vorking week. 

| observe. however. that practically all the correspondence 

| subject has been contributed by those in executive 
positions in the firms which have introduced this benefaction 


May |. there 


fore, as an employee who has benefited by the introduction 


into the lives of a great number of emplovees. 


of the five day working week be allowed to express apprecia 
t10n of this venture. 

The firm by which | am employed is a large concern of 
manufacturing chemists in the Midiands which introduced 


ie five-day working week a few years ago and from experi 


ence I can substantiate a!!l that has been said in respect of 


7 


he advantages gained by employees by the long week-end. 

Production 1s maintained and the fitness of employees in 
creased and surely this is an asset to both employer and 
employee alike, | 


hard cash.- 


which is too great to be measured in terms 
Yours faithfully. 
AN EMPLOYEE. 
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Glycol Ethers and Esters 


New Products Now Available as Commercial 
Solvents 


Hk properties of some new ethers and esters of glycol 

which have recently come on the market as lacquer sol 
ents ave reported in Pail Technology (1939, 4, 37, 21-23): 
lt has not previously been found possible to produce com- 
mercially ethers of ethylene glycol other than the monomethy!| 
and butyl ethers. In particular the propyl ether has not been 
manufactured. Recently, however, the normal propyl ether 
has been placed on the market and also the ethyl ether of 1:2 


propylene glycol, means having been found of manufacturing 
them at an economic price. 


Properties of the n-propyl Ether 


‘or nitrocellulose and spirit soluble resins as the mono-ethyl 


the w-propyl ether of glycol has a similar solvent power 


ether, but it has increased solvent power for binding media 
and for resins and oils soluble in aromatic hydrocarbons ; it 
ess volatile. The tolerances for ethyl alcohol and 
toluene of solutions of nitrocellulose in the new solvent and 
in the ethyl ether are similar, but the #-propyl ether solu 
tions have a much higher dilution ratio with aliphatic hydro. 
carbons. Moreover, the latter solutions have a much better 


is also 


flow ana show less blushing tendency under high atmospheric 
humidity. Ethyl propylene glycol acetate has somewhat simi 
lar advantages with respect to its ethylene glycol homologue. 
hus it has better solvent power for binding media, resins 
and oils soluble in aromatics and also a higher tolerance for 
aliphatic hydrocarbons when compounded with nitrocellulose. 
The volatility is similar, but owing to the somewhat lower 
solubility in water it is not so sensitive to blushing in very 
humid atmospheres. 





LEATHER TRADES’ CHEMISTS CONFERENCE 1939 


THE biennial Conference of Leather Trades Chemists wil! 


be held in London from Sunday, August 27 to Fridav, 
September 1, at the Polytechnic, Regent Street, london, 
Wai. Lhe Conference is being arranged by the British Sec 
tion of the International Society of Leather Trades Chemists, 
and among those attending will be a large number of the 
members of the sister German Society, the I.V.L.1I.C. Leathe 
chemists from France, Belgium, Italy, Switzerland, Den 
mark, Sweden, Norway and the United States are expected. 
On the Sunday evening, August 27, there will be an in 
formal reception and Monday will be the opening day of the 
Conference proper; in the morning, Dr. W. T. Astbury, 
M.A., F.Inst.P., will deliver the first Procter Memorial Lec 
iure, his subject being ‘‘ The Molecular Structure of Fibres 
[ the Collagen Group.” The Conference will then occupy 
itself with the consideration of Commission reports on special 
subjects which have been studied during the past two years 
ind with the reading of papers on subjects relating to the 
science and technology of leather manufacture. To ove 
come the language difficulty of an international gathering, 
abstracts of papers to be read will be available in English, 
Krench and German. A complete list of the papers to be 
read will be published later. The official banquet will take 
place on Wednesday evening at the Park Lane Hotel, 
Piccadilly, W1. 

Further details can be obtained from the Hon. Secretary, 
British Section, I.S.L.T.C., 17 Leathermarket Street, London, 
5, B. 8. 


PURIFIED anthracene can be separated trom the crude pro 
duct by reacting with an excess of maleic anhydride (115 pet 
cent. of theory) in the absence of a solvent, dissolving the 
addition product in alkali and finally precipitating with acid 
io obtain an anthracene of 88-go per cent. purity in a yield 
of 79-84 per cent. according to M. I. Poliakova in Koks i 
Khimia, 1938, 75-81. 
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Wood Sugar Production 
Use of Hydrogen Fluoride as Saccharifying Agent 
on Semi-Commercial Scale 
HE 


from the hydrolysis of wood are ditterent in respect of the 


processes used hitherto for the production of 


sugal 


cids used and their concentration. In the Bergius process 


vdrochloric acid is employed, and in the Scholle: process 


i dilute solution of sulphuric acid which gives a dilute suga: 


ee eS ae 


olution which is iermented for the production of alcohol and 
yeast. 
Another process ior which ad pal nt was obtained some vears 
| i2o but which onl V late] Y is being Operated ON a lat ge expel 
ental scale, employs hydrogen fluoride. With the suppor 
i the State Committee for Technique tn Forestry, an exper 
mental plant on a semi-commercial scale has been erected at 
the works of the Chem. Fabrik Heuteld in Upper Bavaria. 
In this plant wood waste in rather fine division, dried to 2 to 
, per cent. moisture, is treated with g5-100 per cent. hydrogen 
Huoride; jo kilograms of the gas is allowed to act on 100 
kilograms ot dried wood In an iron vessel previously evacu 
ated. When the wood is entirely decomposed, the gas iS 
| driven out of the vessel by heating and recovered for treat 
ing a turther quantity of wood. Some acetic acid is produced 
and accompanies the hydrogen fluoride from which it is 
separated in a reflux cooler. About 1 per cent. of the acid 
remains in the reaction products which consist of a_ black 


mass which is taken from the reaction vessel to an extracto: 


where it I: treated unde pressure with wate containing a 


little sulphuric acid and produces @ sugar solution, 


The part 


of the wood not atlected by the treatment is chiefly lignin and 


~ ’ " . . ° 
[this 1S se paravled rrom the sufar solution py filter pressime 


‘J “2 se } ,* ‘ . ° 
lhe filtrate is neutralised with lime. and is then eithe 


evaporated to obtain a solid sugar product, or is termented 


directly to produce alcohol and veast. 


Che advantages claimed for the new process are: its co! 
parative simplicity, and the fact that the process can wv 
operated in small local plants with daily throughput o! 
lO-1s tons of dried wood substance, lhe cost of production 


KM 


sugar on a daily throughput of to 


irom 


is given as 2to 14 per 100 kilograms of reducing 


TONS yf wood. without 


and 


vs Zeitung 


Cil\ 


taking into account the value of the lignin acetic acid 


(From Deutsche Bergwe (Technica! 


Section), January 11, 1939). 


by-products. 





‘New Polyvinyl Chloride Textile 
Product 


Exhibited at the Leipzig Spring Fair 


\ the Textile Division of the Leipzig Spring Fair held re 
cently at Leipzig, among other exhibits of the 1.G. Farben 
re 
chloride fo: 


known as fibre 


The 


ACtLION O 


industrie, Was a new textile product 


obtained trom polvvinvl chloride. vinvl 


| 


polymerisation 1s prepared by the hydrochloric acid 


on acety lene. 


It is stated that in fineness, strength, and appearance, the 


new material is entirely satisfactory, but its use for high 
class clothing is hindered by the fact that it has a melting 
point of about 80° C. However, the product has an oppo. 
tunity for employment in the technical field in which certain 
ot its properties are valuable. In the first place, it is very 


highly resistant to the action of acids, lyes, and corrosive 
chemicals generally, and is therefore well suited as acid 
lter cloths fo 
filter clotns 
material is resistant to 
water. The fibre is 


non-intlammable and in contact with fire, it melts to a hard 


proof tabrics for clothing, and especialiv for fi 


is said to have several times the life ol 


he 


insensitive LO 


\W hic h it 


made of wool or cotton. also 


destructive bacteria and 
mass, but does not ignite. Another advantage of the material 
is that its strength in the wet condition is equal to that in 
the drv elastic than silk, 
possesses high heat and electrical insulation. 


state: it Is more natural and 





B 








Naphthenic Acid Soaps 


Commercially Useful Properties shown by Recent 
Investigations 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


and their derivatives have bee 


known for the past sixty years, but it is only recently that 


Hk naphtheni acids 


chemical nature and physico-chemical properties have 


\Work accomplished in the 


then 
heen thoreughly investigated 
' I : s b ti \ > s¢ i. 
l'nited States indicates that soaps obtained from the refined, 
is opposed to crude, naphthenic acids have certain attractive 
but little 
to the 


ordinar\ 


known properties which should recommend the 


branch of industry which utilises 


—, 


attention 0 any 


s Map. 


Purification Difficult 


lhe naphthent 
Cy Hop-,O In 
24, and are present In many petroleums from 


acids form a group with the typical formula 
may vary between 6 and 
the U.S.A., 
By reason of the solvent power exer- 


which the value of n 


Caucasus and Persia. 
cised to a remarkable degree on a large number of organi 
them tn 
}] 
si 


compounds which are usually associated with 


, 
' 


petroleum, the elimination of these impurities was and st! 


is a complex operation. Nevertheless. in view of certain of 


the figures quoted below, the gains accruing to the commercial 


s should provide 


- 


exploitation of the pure acids are such 
mole incentive to further development. 

the acids obtained after elimination of the impurities are 
leebly coloured, mobile liquids having littie or no odour, The 


iowine fieure enable a COMparison of the two types to be 


nade. 
Raw Produ Purified Product 
\cid number a 230 \crd number - 230 
Non-sapontifia ble 12.4' Non-sapontfiable 0.9° 
lodine numbe - Q.2 Iodine number... 1.5 
Sulphur content .. 0.3) Sulphur content 0.01 
he following are the viscosities 1n centipolss S at 35> ' 


for three naphthenic acid soaps: potassium naphthenate, 


165; sodium naphthenate, 475; and triethanolamine naph 
thenate, 110. 


These 


Figures for wetting power are very enlightening. 
were determined with 0.25 and 2 per cent. solutions respect 
ively, the tests beine made at a constant temperature (35° ( 


and wetting power being measured by the time in seconds 


taken by a sample of fabric to sink in the liquid. 

0.25%, Solution. 2 Solutio; 
Potassium naphthenate O05 Potassium naphthenate 3 
Sodium naphthenate .. 5 Sodium naphthenate ws O 
Triethanolamine naph- Triethanolamine naph- 

thenate 216 thenate - o« 82 
Ordinary soap 318 Ordinary soap... -« 30 
Turkey red oul a's Q2 Turkey red ol... .-« = 
Sulphonated alcohol .. 30 Sulphonated alcoho! 04 S 


Detergent Action 


Vhese figures are remarkable, but are even surpassed ®\ 


those determined tor detergent action. Here the final evalua 
tlon Was made on a basis of the intensity ot coloration ot 
washed fabrics the laid the American 


Testing Materials, and the table indicates that 


on lines down by 


Society tor 


the potassium soap 1s an excellent detergent. 


Potassium naphthenate .. “Sj sa? J 
Sodium naphthenate a 3 
Triethanolamine naphthenate 7 
Ordinary soap 
Turkey red oil ia + if va 
Sulphonated alcohol - - ——s 


()ther information avatlabie shows that the naphthenic 


acid soaps are less alkaline than other soaps and have excel 
lent emulsifying properties, while even in strong concentra 


ions they do not gel. They are not easily decomposed by 


electrolvtes or ordinary salts, and should thus be eminently 
suitable for use in acid liquors or where water has a high 
degree of hardness. In addition they are said to exert a pro- 
nounced germicidal action and do not oxidise, thus avoiding 


ranciditv and ageing. 
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The Chemical Age Lawn Tennis Tournament 


Arrangements for the 1939 Competition 


RELIMINARY arrangements have now been completed 

for the ninth annual CHEMICAL AGE Lawn Tennis Tourna 
ment. As in previous years, the 
to all both principals and_= staff, of the 
chemical industry throughout Great Britain. It will con 
sist of a men’s singles and a men’s doubles competition, and 
the matches will be played during May and the following 
summer months, the date of the finals being provisional], 
hxed for Saturday, September 2. The winners of both com 
petitions will hold THr CHEMICAL AGE silver challenge cups, 
jointly with the firms they represent, for one 


tournament is open 
members, 


year, while 
smaller trophies will be presented outright to each of the 
winners and the runners-up. 

During the past year the singles cup has been held by Mr. 
G. W. Hole, of Anglo-Saxon Petroleum Co., Ltd., and the 
doubles cup by Mr. Hole and Mr. C. G. Smith, of Shell-Mex 
and B.P., Ltd. 

The popularity of the tournament is evident from the num 
ber of entries received each year, and this year we are hoping 
to make the tournament still more successful by an even 
larger entry. We are looking forward to seeing entries not 
only from last year’s competitors, but from members of the 
industry who have not yet competed. An especially cordial 
invitation is extended to tennis players in the provinces, and 
it is hoped that they will make a special effort to participate, 
thus lending additional interest to the tournament. For the 
convenience of provincial entrants, plans are being made fo: 
all the early round draws to be so arranged that provincial 
plavers will meet each other as near home as possible in 
order to minimise the difficulties of travel. Thus a large 
provincial entry means that there wWiil be little travelling fo: 
competitors in the early rounds and, in the ideal, a division 
of the draw into North and South. 


Closing Date for Entries 


We are again pleased to have the co-operation of a small 
representative committee, which held its first meeting at 
Bouverie House on March 13, under the chairmanship of Mr. 
John Benn, a director of 
THE CHEMICAL AGE, 
tion of a member, to provide intending competitors with a 
longer period in which to complete and send in their entry 
forms, by publishing these preliminary details of the tourna- 
ment this week, which is a fortnight in advance of the date 


Jenn srother De 


Ltd., proprietors of 
Uhe committee decided, onthe sugges 


of the corresponding announcement last year. It was also 
decided to advance the closing date for the receipt of entries 
by one week, namely, to April 24, so as to give more time 
for playing off the matches in the first round of the tourna- 
ment. The committee further decided to retain the two minor 
alterations made to the rules last year. These alterations laid 
down that the results of the semi-finals of both singles and 
doubles matches are to be determined by the best of five sets, 
instead of the best of three sets as previously, and the playing 
of the semi-final matches on a court mutually agreed upon by 
the competitors, the court being preferably 


neutral ground. 
All entries for the 


tourna- 


be notihed at once as to the result of the draw and the final 
date for playing off the first round matches. 
There is 


no entrance fee, but it is understood that the 


players pay their own traveiling expenses, etc. 


The rules governing the tournament are printed below. 


RULES OF THE TOURNAMENT 


1. Every competitor must be a member of the chemical industry, 
either as a principal or a member of a staff. There is no entrance 
fee of any kind. 


2. Players in the Doubles need not necessarily be members of the 
same or associated firms, provided all players are members of the 
chemical industry as defined in Rule 1. 


3. The Challenge Cups, which shall not be awarded outright, 
irrespective of the number of times they are won by the same 
players, shall be competed for annually on courts of any surface 
in accordance with the Rules of Lawn Tennis and the Regulations 
of the Lawn Tennis Association. The winners of the Cups shall 
make arrangements for their safe custody and insurance. 


4. The competition shall be conducted on the knock-out principle, 
and the best of three advantage sets shall be played in all matches, 
except in the semi-finals and finals when the best of five sets shall 
be played. At the discretion of the Editor of THE CHEMICAL AGE 
and the members of the tournament committee present at the finals, 
play may be restricted to the best of three sets should conditions 
make this necessary. 


5. Entries shall be made not later than April 24, 1939 (first 
post), on forms which may be obtained on application to: 


The Editor, 
‘*‘ The Chemical Age,”’ 
Bouverie House, 
Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 


6. The draw shall be made on the first convenient day following 
the close of entries. The dates on or within which the several rounds 
must be played will be published in THE CHEMICAL AGE. 


The Editor of THE CHEMICAL AGE, acting with the tournament 
committee, shall have the right to scratch any players who fail to 
play off their matches by the stipulated dates, or who otherwise 
fail to conform with the rules and regulations governing this 
competition. 


8. Except in the case of the semi-finals and finals, the first name 
drawn shall have the right to choose the ground. In the case of 
semi-final round matches, play shall take place on a court mutually 
agreed upon, which shall be a neutral ground if possible. 


9. The result of each match must be sent by the winners to the 
Editor of THE CHEMICAL AGE, signed by all players (winners and 
losers), immediately after the match, and must reach the office 
of THE CHEMICAL AGE not later than by the first post on the day 
following the final day for playing off the round. 


10. If any player be not present at the agreed place or time of the 
match, opponents shall be entitled to a walk-over, after having 
allowed reasonable time (say, a maximum of one hour) for the 
other’s appearance. If the players find it impossible to play off 
their match on the day originally chosen, they must play it on any 

other day, to which both sides 





ment must reach the Editor. 
THE CHEMICAL AGE, Bouverie 
House, Fleet Street, London, 


E.C.4, not later than first post 
on April 24. Entry forms can 
be obtained on application, 
either by telephone, letter o1 
in person, from the _ Editor. 
Competitors are urged to 
secure and send them in as 
early as possible. 

The draw 
April 25, 


will be made on 





and competitors wil! 


Provincial Entries 

The organising committee feels that 
couragement should be given to entries from the 
provinces, the preliminary rounds being arranged 
by districts as far as possible. 
additional interest will be attached to the tourna- 
ment if there is an increased entry from the large 
provincial centres, and a further advantage is that 
the larger the provincial entry the less travelling 
will be entailed for competitors in the early rounds. the 


agree, within the stipulated period. 
11. Any dispute arising between 
players, or otherwise, shall be 
referred to the arbitration of the 
Editor of THE CHEMICAL AGE, 
acting with the tournament com- 
mittee, whose decision shall be 
final. 

12. While competitors will decide 
as to hard or grass courts for the 
preliminary rounds, it must be 
understood that the Finals must 
be played on courts selected by 
Editor of THE CHEMICAL 
AGE, acting with the tournament 
committee. 


every en- 


It is considered that 
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Glimpses of Past Tournament Finals — 


Pie Poni, | ee See 3 


$ 


¢# ‘ 





ow. 
<j 








8 


1. ‘The doubles finalists in 1934 before their match. 2. The players in the 1934 singles final with Mr. W. Lloyd Willey, 

donor of the statuettes. 3. The finalists in last year’s tournament. 4. The company during the tea interval at Dulwich 

in 1933. 5. Some of the spectators watching the play at Oxted in 1937. 6. Play during the doubles match last year. 7. 

The umpire with the winners and runners-up in the 1933 doubles contest. 8. Mr. W. Lloyd Willey, Mr. John Benn, and Mr. 
J. Gerstley with the 1937 finalists. 
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Chemical Dermatitis 


Importance of Personal Idiosyncrasy Factor— Dr. H. E. Cox Urges 
Research on New Chemicals Applied Internally or Externally 


pg aspects ol chemical dermatitis 

Dr. H. kk, Cox, D.Sc., F.1.C., at the meeting of the Live 
pool and North Western Section of the Institute oi Chemistry 
March o. 
natural fat from the epidermis are olten irritant, 


were discussed by, 


at Liverpool on He said that substances which re 
move the 
though it is not certain whether they act merely by de-fatting 
Such 
There seem good 


or by virtue of specific chemical efiects. agents are: 
turpentine, anthracene, parathn, pyridine. 
erounds for supposing that some hydrocarbons may have con 
siderable physiological 


Ot the 


cue livity : for reference to the reports 
inspector shows that oil, including parathn 
and the petroleum industries, are accountable for quite a 


major proportion of claims both in respect of dermatitis and 


factories’ 


certain even more serious diseases. 
Susceptibility to p-phenylene diamine 
individuals 


are susceptible to a direct application of ~-phenylene diamine. 
( rye 


It has been estimated that about 4 per cent. ol 


of the most frequent causes of this type of dermatitis is 
dyed Pull 

An employer who deals with active chemicals generally 
knows the risks he 


ILven so he has 


runs and takes adequate precaution 
A matte 
of concern, however, is the increasing number of cases which 
arise the general public which result in claims 
against manufacturers and retailers of all kinds of goods. 


Che textile industry knows to its cost that a number of 


troublesome outbreaks sometimes. 


amongsi 


continued. 
‘* These claims probably do not exceed about one or two in 
“ million persons; but they of all 
and both The number tends to im 
So does the use of dyed clothing; so does the num 
and so does the knowledge that 
cases are difficult to defend and that some money may often 


he obtained. 


claims arise from ordinary dved garments,”’ he 


arise amongst persons 


classes, all ages SEXES. 
CTCASC. 
ber and variety of dyes, 
Do the real cases increase or is the public 
more claims-minded ?”’ 

In the case of furs an active or possibly irritant chemical 
is applied to the fibres, oxidised 72 set, sometimes rather 
incompletely, and then excess or unfixed pigment is washed 
away by a drumming process in wet sawdust or by dipping 
processes. It is very difficult indeed to remove the last trace 
of the base or its intermediate oxidation products. Textiles 
are in general dved in large quantities by processes usually 
involving heating Or boiling in laree Vals. 
developed colours, 


Or in the case of 
there is complete immersion in certain 
tollowed by very thorough washings. So there is 
little or no possibility of unequal distribution of the dve or 
its constituent intermediates. If there is any defect, it is 
likely to affect the whole piece, and so, many garments, and 
not to be an isolated matter as in the case of furs. 

But there are other considerations. There are a few dves 
which are potential irritants—dyes which have a bad record 
or of which experiments have indicated danger. Then there 
are others of which the physiological properties or even the 
chemical constitution is not known. 


’ ° 
solutions, 


So is it not possible Ol 
even likely that a few may be dangerous? The most difficult 
and perhaps also the most important factor, however, is per 
sonal variation. 


Identification of Dyes Present 


When dermatitis claims are made, the peccant material ts 
sent to the chemist for investigation. I[t is often not possible 
io identify the individual constituents of a mixture, but it is 
quite wrong to test for, say, diamine or a polyphenol or 4 
naphthoic acid until the class or type of dye is established. 
Dr. Cox said that he had known personally a certain diamine 
alleged when the only dye present was indigo, and had met 
compounds alleged 


some strange when the colours were 


really due to logwood. He ‘colour reactions ate 


notoriously unreliable if interfering substances are present 


Went on: 


and unrealised; and I would stress the importance ot obtai> 
ing wherever possible, a definite derivative of the nocuous 
compound which is thought to be present. Moreover, con 
sideration of the class or identity ot the colours present with 
the aid of books of reference, will give important help as to 
the possibility or probability of a particular compound being 
present. The effect of any mordant, too, must not be ove 
looked.”’ 

On the dificult problem of hypersensitivity or of sensitisa 
tion, a good deal of experimental work had been done, but 
only the fringe had been touched. 
dermatitis is only superficial 


Our knowledge like the 
hardly skin deep. In the case 
of amino compounds there is some strong evidence that diet 
is an important factor. In the circle of amino compounds 
which are so frequently implicated in fur dermatitis, sensi 
iisation towards ~-phenylene diamine can be induced by a 
wide variety of chloro-anilines: 
phenols, 


nitroso-phenols, amino 
quinine, resorcinol, acetyl-salicylic acid, too, are 
excitants of idiosyncrasy. 

[f a person previously insensitive to dyed fabrics, suddenly 
reacts to an apparently harmless dye, is not the reason to be 
sought in the internal state of induced sensitivity due to 
subtle chemical changes in the blood serum? This in its 
turn is likely to be due to diet, to the state of health, or to 
previous contact with a sensitising compound. 


A Lesson from a Recent Case 


ln a recent case in which a lady acquired a severe derma- 
titis from a Harris tweed, four patch tests were made over a 
period of six months, two tests in September, shortly after 
wearing the varment were positive, and two in 
with the same material were negative. 


February 
This illustrates how 
the sensitivity varies, as a result of circumstances internal or 
external of which we have at present little knowledge. 
Another curious fact illustrating the important vet mysterious 
nature of idiosyncrasy, is the sometimes delayed effect of 
contact with an irritant chemical. There are plenty of in 
stances on record, where the result of contact with say a 
diamine is not apparent in the first 24 hours as is usual, but 
appears after a period of a week or more. These facts seem 
to suggest that artificial sensitisation has been effected. 

‘As a chemist, however,’’ Dr. Cox concluded, ‘‘ I do fee] 
strongly that there ought to be very much more research cn 
the properties of the many new chemicals which apply to ow 
insides or our outsides. In the U.S.A. there is a permitted 
list of colours for internal use and it is incumbent upon the 
producers of a new colour who wants his colour to be used, 
to show a prima facie case that it is harmless. In England 
we have only a prohibited list of five synthetic colours and 
that based on experiments carried out very long ago. Any 
new substance can be used inwardly or outwardly apparently 
without previous experiment. | think that careful co-opera- 
tive research would ultimately lead to a better understanding 
of the nature of chemical reactions in and on the human 
bodv.”’ 








PRODUCTION OF NYLON IN GREAT BRITAIN 

Negotiations are in progress between Courtaulds, Ltd., and 
Imperia! Chemical [ndustries, Lid., for the tormation of a 
joint company to manutacture in the United Kingdom Nylon 
yarns and fibres based on the new synthetic material recently 
patented by E.I. de Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. These 
Nvlon varns and fibres manufactured by the joint company 
will in due course be 
other textile industries. 


made available to existine silk and 
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Personal 


Vik. ARTHUR HACKING has been appointed deputy chairman 
the British Match Corporation. 


*% * * * 
Vik. A. P. BuRYT and Mr. G. D. LockrETY have resigned 
ym the board of British Coated Board and Paper Mills, Ltd. 
* *% * * 

Vk. Gi. ©. GtpBps has been appointed a director ot the 
British Gas Light Co. in place of the late Mr. Graham 
\\ ithkan. 

* * * * 
MR. S. J. L. ROBINSON has been appointed chairman ot 


Midland Tar Distillers, Lid. Mr. R. B. ROBINSON has become 
ice-chairman of the company. 
* * * * 


MR: A. S. EVANS, assistant manager of the shipping 


department of lmperial Chemical Industries, Ltd... has been 
clected to the Council of the Institute of export. 


* * * . 

Mr. G. \W. R. WARD has been appointed a member of the 
board ot Titanine, Ltd., makers of paint and related pro 
ducts, in place of Mr. T. A. |. 

* * * * 


Ward, who has resigned. 


MR. JAMES T. 
entered the service ot the research department of the Inver 


ANDERSON, a young Greenock chemist, who 


ess-shire County Police some time ago, has been appointed 
\.R.P. organiser tor the county of Inverness-shire. 
* * * * 

Mr. L. D. GALLOWAY has removed his practice to 10a 
Featherstone Buildings, High Holborn, W.C.1, the laboratory 
t Mr. VT. MelLachlan, whom he wiil also assist in the future 
n that part of his work dealing with microbiology. 

* * - . 

PROFESSOR ALLAN FERGUSON has been elected president ol 
the Physical Society tor the year ending March, 1940, and 
PROFESSOR G. I. FINCH has been elected a vice-president. DR. 
Ic. V. APPLETON and Dr. C. G. DARWIN were amone those 
elected to the Council of the Society. 

* * * * 

DR. HERMAN SCHMITZ, the chairman of the board of 
directors of the I1.G. Farbenindustrie, has been appointed 4 
directors of the Bank for Inter 
which capacity he will 


member of the board of 
national Settlements in 
succeed Dr. Paul Reusch. who has retired. 


Jasle. in 





MR. JAMES WILLIAM MorRIs, analytical chemist, of Liver- 

pool, left estate valued at £5,926 (net personalty £5,481). 
* * * # 

MR. ARTHUR WILLIAM KNAPP, chief research chemist to 
Cadbury brothers, Ltd., has left estate valued at £14,425 
net personaltv £11,945). 

* ’ * + 

Mr. ALBERT WHITEHEAD, deputy chairman of the Staveley 
Coal and [ron Co. and a director of a number of other com 
panies, has left estate valued at £232,940 (net personalty 
A; 224,735). 

* * # © 

Mr. [Isaac WANNOP L.AMONBY, a director of the Nationai 
Benzole Co. and chairman and managing director of the 
Grassmoor Collieries, Chesterfield, has left estate valued at 
(358,277 (net personalty £357,477). 

. : . 7 

PROFESSOR ARTHUR SMITHELLS, [:meritus Professor of 
Chemistry at Leeds University and former director of the 
Salters’ Institute of Industrial Chemistry, has left estate 
valued at £10,988 (net personalty £ 10,862). 


OBITUARY 


Dr. A. DOUGLAS BARBOUR, director of biochemistry at 


Ontario Research Foundation, has died at Ontario at the 
age of 36. 


who received § his 
Doughtv-Richardson Fertilisers, Ltd., of Lincoln, with which 
company (Juibell 





Notes 


SIR Lovis WILLIAM SMitH, M.P., one of the leading pe 


sonalities in the fertiliser industry, died at his London home 
in Westminster on Wednesday, at the age ot 60. Sir Louis, 


knighthood in 1938, Was chairman of 


Bros... Ltd... of Newark, Hammonds, ov! 





Sir Louis Smith, M.P. 


Boston, and Farts, of Keadby, are associated. He also served 
the interest in Lincolnshire of the parent company, F ison, 
Packard and Prentice, Ltd., of Ipswich, of which he was a 
director. In addition he was on the boards of several othe: 
companies. He first became associated with the tertiliser in 
dustry in 1923, When he commenced the re-organisation and 
re-construction of the old-estabiished business of Doughty, 
Son and Richardson, Ltd. 
of the Fertilisers Manufacturers’ Association, Ltd., in which 
office he remained for two years, performing meritorious 
He had represented the Hallam Division of Shefheld 
in the House of Commons since 1928. 


TO-DAY’S ANNIVERSARY 


VIARCELLIN PIERRE FEUGENE BERTHELOT died on March is, 
protessot (>| 


[In 1932 he was elected president 


work. 


1907, at the age of 80. He was appointed 
organic chemistry at the Ecole de France in 1865; this post 
Was specially created tor him and he continued to hold u 
until his death. Berthelot became one of the most dis 
tinguished of French chemists, but he did not devote his 
attention onlv to chemistry; he was elected a senator for lite 
in 1881, and served as Minister of Public Instruction and 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, His contributions to the litera 
ture of chemistry deal mainly with organic synthesis, rates 91 
reaction, thermo-chemistry and vegetable chemistry. His 
work on the history of alchemy provided a nearly complete 
and critical edition of the writings ot chemists of the 
Alexandrian period. His researches on thermo-chemistry 
supplied much accurate data which is still finding practica! 
use. Investigations on glycerine were published in 1854, fo! 
lowed by the synthesis of alcohol from ethylene and sulphuric 
acid (1855), and by the preparation of cthvlene from a mix 
ture of carbon disulphide vapour and sulphuretted hydrogen 
passed over heated copper (1856). In 1862 he obtained 
acetylene from carbon and hydrogen, and in 1866 he con 
verted acetylene into benzene. 








PIGMENTS, dyestuffs and other chemical products will le 
manufactured in Poland by the newly-formed Sigma, 
Gornosiaka Fabryka Barwnikow 1 Farb in Welnoiec, the 
share capital of which is 250,000 zloty. 
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NEW TECHNICAL BOOKS 


ZERMAN GRAMMAR FOR CHEMISTS AND 
DENTS. By John IT. Fotos and John L., 
New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc. 
man and Hall, Ltd. tis. 

With the increasing pressure of other subjects, there are 
to-day countless students of chemistry and other sciences who 
afford three or even two years of study in order to 
obtain a reading knowledge of scientific German which is 
necessary as a professional tool. At Purdue University, 
\".S.A., to which the two authors are attached, it was decided 

» attempt something without precedent, namely, to offer a 
course in chemical and scientific German with absolutely no 
This book illustrates the 
a most comprehensive manner. 


OTHER SCIENCE STU- 
Bray. Pp. 323. 
J.endon: Chap 


cannot 


prerequisite. success of that ven- 


ture in 


PRACTICAL ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. By Frederick George Mann 


and Bernard Charles Saunders. Pp. 418. ‘London: 
Longmans, Green and Co., Ltd. 8s. 6d. 
his laboratory manual of organic chemistry has been 


compiled primarily 
of the Natural 
the General B.Sc. 


to cover the work required for Part | 
Sciences Tripos at Cambridge University, 
course at London University, and the Pass 


Degree courses at other universities. The work is_ based 
largely on the author’s experience with the teaching of 


practical organic chemistry to very large classes of students 
(1) methods 
and manipulation, (11) preparations, (111) reactions and iden- 
tihcation of [V) quantitative analysis, 
ind (\V) some simple enzyme reactions. The description of 
most of the experiments is preceded by a short account of 
the theoretical involved. The experimental] 
work throughout the book has beep carefully and repeatedly 
checked to detail. Part III has been 
limited to commoner members of each of the more important 


at Cambridge University. It contains five parts: 


organic compounds, 


considerations 


ensure accuracy of 
classes ot organic compounds consisting chiefly of reactions 
carried out on the test-tube scale. Among the alterations in 
this inclusion of the carbonate-zine 
method as an alternative to Lassaigne’s sodium fusion method 
10) detecting elements in oOrvantk compounds, and the tables 
which included in_ the 


edition are the sodium 


oft physical constants have been 


appendix. 


STANDARD SPECIFICATIONS FOR BENZOLE AND ALLIED PRODUCTS, 


2nd Kdn, Published by the National Benzole Associa- 

tion, Wellington House, Buckingham Gate, S.W.1. 

vo SS Od. 

/ 

lhe new edition of ** Standard Specifications for Benzole 
and Allied Products,’ provides comprehensive data most 
lecessary to those whose business is concerned in any wav 


with the production and use of benzole and its allied pro- 


ducts. liapre 


ved methods of manufacture and testing and 
changes in the requirements of users necessitates a review of 
specifications from time to time and those now issued are the 
result of a thorough revision of all specifications by a com- 
mittee of the Association representative of the benzole in- 
dustry. This collaboration with the British 
Standards taken into consideration the re- 
quirements of both the manufacturers and users of the various 
products. 


committee. in 


Institution. has 


In addition to the detailed specifications, full information 
as to standardised methods of test and schedules of apparatus 
are given. 


In all, 17 standard specifications are given, these 
covering various grades of benzole, toluole, xylole, coal tar 
solvent naphtha and coal tar heavy naphtha. Each specifica 
tion includes the technical provisions necessary for the sup- 
ply of the various products. New colour standards prepared 
by mixing solutions of potassium dichromate and cobalt su! 
phate in varying have been introduced, and 
neutrality clauses are now based on use of the N.B.A. mixed 
indicator. There are numerous other specific 
in specifications and methods of tests 


proportions 


changes, both 
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RECENT TRADE LITERATURE 


THos. W. WaARb, LTD., are the manutacturers of a new 
platform truck suitable for the warehouse, stores, etc. A 
pamphlet issued by the company states that the truck is fitted 
with a detachable ‘‘ T ”’ handle to fit either end, and is so 
arranged that the truck can be either pushed or pulled by it. 
The overail 'ength of the truck is 48 in. and the width 12 in. 

TUNGUM SALES 
chemical 


Co., LTb., brietiy survey the 
mechanical characteristics of 
Tungum alioy, in a recent technical brochure. Test figures 
gathered from independent sources are quoted. It is claimed 
that Tungum embodies the chief virtues of both the terrous 


physical, 


and their product, 


and non-ferrous groups of metals, while possessing a range 
of potentialities unapproached by any member of either, and 
that as a heavy metal it possesses a high standard of excel 
lence. Tungum has a high power ot resistance to wastage in 
the presence of 
the majority of 
practice. 


corrosive agents and is highly resistant to 


acids and alkalies met with in commercial 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL 


cards of! 


INDUSTRIES, 
five new additions to their range of dyestuffs. 


LTtb., have issued pattern 
The 
cards deal with Lissamine Navy Blue FG, an acid wool dye 
stuff with level dyeing properties; Soledon Red 
Brown BS Powder and Soiedon Jade Green 2GS Powder, 
which are specially recommended for the production of pale 


excellent 


coloured grounds on materiais containing vat or azoic dyed 
effect Solacet Fast Blue 2BS, a 
ney Monalite Fast Papei 
prepared for use in 
paper surfacing, wallpaper printing and the colouring 0! 
paper pulp in the heater. 


threads or woven stripes; 


dyestuff tor acetate rayon; and 


Orange RS Paste which is specially 


THE ELECTRO METALLURGICAL CO., New York, announces 
in the current issue of its Electromet Review that the prob 
lems presented by the buik delivery of certain high-purity 
chemicals has been recently solved through the use of a new 
all-welded tank railway truck 
stainless steel. This type of truck can maintain shipments of 
iron-free to the extent of part or less pe! 
million, and approval for its construction was obtained by 
General American Corporation after pre 
liminary tests had shown that weided columbium-heavy stain 
less steel would retain its strength and would neither become 
corroded by the chemicals nor contaminate them. 


made of columbium-heavy 


chemicals one 


T ransportat ion 


[he Jatest types of resins sold by Scotr BADER AND Co., 
LTb., are dealt with in two booklets recently issued by the 
company. QOne describes the properties and uses of modified 
phenol formaldehyde resins (Crestanol), pure phenol formal 
dehyde resin (Crestin) and maleic anhydride resins (Cresta). 
lt is interesting to note that Crestanol S.B. 226 is now sol 
uble in the cold in most paint solvents, previously it has 
been necessary to cook this type of resin into a drying oil 
before solution could be effected. The second booklet deals 
with esterified copals, copal ester gums and ester gums. 
Esterified copals illustrate the manner in which the natural 
resins are being rehabilitated to such an extent that to-day it 
is probable that as much esterified copal is used in the 
varnish trade as synthetic resin. 

The remarkable fire extinguishing properties of methy| 
bromide are illustrated in a booklet entitled ‘‘ Industrial 
Safety recently issued by the NATIONAL FIRE PROTECTION 
Co., L1p., manufacturers of Essex fire protection equipment 
in which this liquid is employed. Methyl bromide is a stable, 
colourless and volatile liquid with a boiling point of 4.5° C., 
which upon release to atmosphere evaporates rapidly to a 
tire extinguishing gas 3} times heavier than air. In Essex 
equipment the liquid is sealed in copper or steel cylinders 
with added nitrogen to increase the pressure to solb. per 
square inch, although in special instances higher pressures 
may be employed. Details of a comparative nature are given 
of tests carried out to illustrate the powers of methy] 
bromide. The booklet also describes and illustrates the range 
of Essex equipment. 
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General News 


WORKMEN HAVE STARTED to stake off the new oil works of 
Scottish Oils, Ltd., at the Westwood Estate, West Calder. 
uildings for a hew shale mine are also being erected. 


A FIRE, accompanied by a series ot explosions, occurred at 
the benzole distilling plant at the Plean Colliery, Stirlingshire. 
on March 10, shortly after the staff had finished work for the 
veek-end. The fire was prevented from spreading to near-by 
stills and tanks containing motor spirit. 

THE PROMOTERS OF THE FLINTSHIRE CARBIDE WoRKS SCHEMI 
mniade a tour of inspection during last week-end of the site ot 
the proposed works and its environments at Llanerchymor. The 
party visited Point of Ayr colliery, Ffynnongroew, with a view 
to arranging for the utilisation of Point of Ayr coal in the manu- 
facturing process. . 

Key Inpustry Dury.—A representation has been made to 
the Board of Trade under Section 10(5) of the Finance Act. 
1926, regarding trimethylamine. Any communication should 
be addressed to the Principal Assistant Secretary, Industries and 
Manutactures Department, Board of Trade, Great George Street, 
London, S.W.1. belore Mareh 25, 1939. 


Britisu Coat DisTitLaTion, Lrp., announces that the plant 
erected in conjunction with b.A. Collieries, Ltd., at Nottingham, 
for the production of Suncole ’’ smokeless fuel commenced 
producing in the closing days of December and output is 
steadily increasing. It is expected that the full quantity ot 
300 tons per day will be available in the very near future. 

THE SHEFFIELD AND Districr Gas Co. is now producing 90 
million pounds of sulphate of ammonia and 10 million gallons 
of motor spirit per year, under the operation of the South York- 
shire gas grid. ‘Two additional coking plants have been con- 
nected up to the grid during the past year at Dinnington and 
Mitchell Main, and a new set of purifiers has been installed at 
one of the company’s works to deal with 3 million cubic feet 
of gas per day. 

THe Minister or Lasour has established a trade board tor 
the rubber manufacturing trade in Great Britain. All branches 
of the rubber manufacturing trade as defined in the Trade Boards 
(Rubber Manufacturing) Order, 1938, will be subject to the 
jurisdiction of the board with the exception of the small branch 
concerned with the regeneration of used or waste rubber, for 
which a separate board is to be established. The representative 
members have been chosen after consultation with the organi- 
sations of employers and workers connected with the rubber 
manufacturing trade. The secretary is Mr. R. J. Humphreys, 
Metropole Buildings, Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2. 

ACCORDING TO AN ANALYSIS issued by the Aluminium Intor- 
mation Bureau, world production of aluminium in 1938 was at 
least 570,000 long tons, compared with 482,700 tons in 1937. 
Countries which increased their consumption of aluminium 
appreciably in 1938, include Germany, the United Kingdom, 
Japan and the U.S.S.R. Germany was by far the largest pro- 
ducer and consumer. ‘The increase in the production of alumi- 
nium in Canada last year was greater than for any other metal, 
though copper, lead and zine levels. 
Canada’s total exports of aluminium in 1938 were at a new 
record of 57,790 long tons, compared with 43,305 tons in 1937. 
Exports in 1938 increased by 33} per cent. over the 1937 exports 
and have more than doubled since 1986. The chief market for 
Canadian aluminium in 1938 was the United Kingdom. 


also reached reeord 


** r 


fue Rosser Inpex,”’ a directory of the rubber industry 
and allied trades, has recently been published by The Rubbe 
Age. Part I deals with chemicals, compounding ingredients, 
ete., and comprises an alphabetical list of manufacturers of 
accelerators, antioxidants, general compounding ingredients, 
solvents, substitutes, synthetics and general chemi 
cals, together with charts giving instant reference to sources 
ot supply. The index has been compiled in such a Way as to 
take full account of the fact that a person consulting it may 
have a number of different objects in view, such as an interest 
in a group of products having similar functions in rubber manu- 
facture as well as an interest in individual products. The 
itemised charts cover all the standard chemical products used 
in rubber manufacture, but most of the products which are 
referred to by names peculiar to the trade, or whose names 
are the subject of trade mark protection are found in a section 
devoted to miscellaneous supplies. 


softeners, 








From Week to Week 


AT A MEETING of the board of the Institute of Physics held 


« were elected to the Fellowship: T. 
J. W. Ryde. 

\ PROVISIONAL AGREEMENT has between the 
directors of William Baird and Co. and the directors of the 
Scottish Iron and Steel Company tor the formation ot . 
COMpany to take over the blast furnace, coke Ovell, and eolhiery 
interests of Messrs. Baird in Lanarkshire, Stirlingshire, Dum- 
bartonshire, and West Lothian, and the whole undertaking of 
the Seottish Tron and Steel Co. 


last week, the following 


Fairlev, M.Se., Ph.D., 


been reached 


a hew 


CANADA S FIRST PLANT for the production of carbon black 
has just been established meal Craigmvle, Alberta. The plant 
originates Prom the discovery, ten years ago, ot a rich supply 
of natural gas. The owners of the new plant are operating 
under the name of Premier Carbon Black, Ltd.., Toronto, and 
as Canada imports annually about 8,000,000 Ib. of the product, 
a ood domestic market awaits the plant which hopes soon to 
be turning out three tons a day, 


A MEETING WAS HELD LAST WEEK between a special sub- 
ecomamittee ot the British Chamber of Commerce in Spain and 
certain Kederation of British Industries, im- 
cluding Imperial Chemical Industries, and the Cement Market- 
ing Co. It was decided at the meeting to form an Anglo-Spanish 
Trade Committee, composed of representatives of the Chamber's 
sub-committee and of the F.B.I., to. consider the question ol 
debts Spain to Great Britain and 
future business. 


members of the 


old commercial owing by 


arranvements for 


APPLICATION HAS BEEN MADE to the Board of Trade for a 
licence directing an association about to be formed under the 
name of the Zine Development Association to be registered with 
limited liability without the additon of the word ** Limited ”’ to 
its name. With a view to increasing the consumption of zine, 
the association will 


manutacturers, 


miners, 
smelters, ZINC, 
Zine alloys, etc. lt investigate and improve the prac- 
tice of mining, smelting and manufacturing zine and zine alloys. 


promote co-operation betw eel 


and/or consumers or dealers in 


will also 


THe Jomnr CoMMITTEE ON MATERIALS AND THEIR ‘TESTING is 
organising a discussion on °° The Properties and Testing ot Heat 
[Insulating Materials,’ which will be held on November 23 next 
n London, in conjunction with the autumn meeting of the 
Institution of Kkingineers. ‘The discussion will be divided 
into three sections, namely: (1) high-temperature insulating 
material; (2) low-temperature insulating material; and (3) in- 
sulation of buildings and other applications. It is intended that 
the papers shall review the present position of research and 
current opinion, not only in Great Britain, but also on the 
Continent and in the United States of America. 


(ras 


— 


THE PROPOSED AMALGAMATION of the Ashburnham Tin- 
plate Co., the Kidwelly Tinplate Co.. the Old Castle 
Iron and Tin Plate Co., the Western Tin Plate Works. 
and the Teilo Tim Plate Co. (THe CuHemicau AGE, 


». 417, November 26, 1938) formed the subject of a case in 
the Chancery Division on Wednesday. The five companies 
petitioned Mr. Bennett for scheme ot 
arrangement and amalgamation and the vesting of the under- 
takings in a new company to be formed. Mr. Justice Bennett 
said he could not make an order binding upon a company that 
Was hot in existence. He would sanction the scheme as 
between the transferor companies and their members. When 
the new company had been brought into existence the Registrar 
would make the necessary order binding upon that company. 


Justice sanction to a 





* * e 
Chemical Trade Inquiries 

The following trade inquiries are abstracted from the ‘* Board 
of Trade Journal.’’ Names and addresses may be obtained from 
the Department of Overseas Trade (Development and Intelligence), 
35 Old Queen Street, London, S.W.1 (quote reference number). 

Iraq.—The Commercial Secretary to H.M. Embassy at Bagdad 
reports that the Ministry of Finance, Bagdad, is calling for 
tenders for the supply and delivery into the Iraq Army Medical 
Stores, Citadel, Bagdad, of quantities of pharmaceutical and 
chemical products and specialities. 


Tenders, endorsed ** Medical Materials for the Army,’’ should 
be addressed to the President, Central Foreign Purchasing 
Board, Ministry of Finance, Bagdad, Iraq, by whom they will 
be received up to 12 a.m. on Monday, April 3, 1939. (Ref. 


T. 19688 / 39.) 























































































The Chemical Age—March 18, 1939 


Inventions in the Chemical Industry 


Lhe following information is prepared from the Official Patenta Jvurual. l’rinted copies of Specilicauions accepted may be obtained 


from the Patent Office, 25 Southampton Buildings, London, W.C.2, at Is. each. 


The numbers given under ‘Applications for 


Patents’’ are for reference in all correspondence up to the acceptance of the Complete Specification. 


Applications for Patents 

MANUFACTURE OF BLACKS especially for use in rubber mixings, 
Soc. Italiana Pirelli. (italy, Feb. 25, 738.) 6099, 6100. 

PURIFICATION OF GAS.—-Soc. Lilloise de Materiel de Chemins de 
fer La Lilloise. (France, May 15, °38.) 6519. 

MANUFACTURE OF VAT DYESTUFFS.—Soc. of Chemical Industry 
in Basle. (Switzerland, Mareh 2, °38.) 6690; (Switzerland, Feb. 
1.) 6691. 

MANUFACTURE OF CONDENSATION PRODUCTS Containing nitrogen. 
Soc. of Chemical Indusiry in Basle. (Switzerland, March 2, °38.) 
6692; (Switzerland, Feb. 11.) 6695. 

MANUFACTURE OF SATURATED, ETC., NEOPREGNANE-3 : 20-DIONES, 
ETC.—Soc. of Chemical Industry in Basle. (Switzerland, March 
2 °38.) 6694; (Switzerland, Jan. 3.) 6695. 

MeETHOD FOR THE REGENERATION OF CATALYSTS.—Standard Oil 
Development Co. (United States, April 5, 38.) 6546. 

MANUFACTURE OF GASOLINE, ETC.—-Standard Oil Development 
(‘o. (United States, Nov. 12, 738.) 6652, 

PRODUCTION OF HYDROGEN and OxXVgzen Las by means of an elec- 
trolytic water-decomposing device.—P. Stoltz. 6065. 

SYNTHETIC LINEAR POLYMERS.—\V. W. Triggs (FE. lL. du Pont 
Nemours and Co.). 6586, 

MANUFACTURE OF CUNDENSATION PRODUCTS from — polyvinyl 
alcohol, ete.—A. Wacker Ges. fiir Elektrochemische Industrie 
Ges. (Germany, Feb. 26, °38.) 6280. 

VARNISHING OF RUBBER.—A. Wacker Ges. fiir Elektrochemische 
Industrie, Ges. (Germany, Feb. 26, °38.) 6281. 

PROCESS FOR THE RECOVERY OF GLYCEROL from still residues, ete. 
R. A. Walmesley, and Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. (March 
21, °38.) 6627. 

DISTILLATION OF CRUDE OIL PETROLEUM, ETC. 
Slovakia, April 29, °38.) 7013. 

TREATMENT OF TITANIUM-CONTAINING IRON ORES.—R. Asak. (Nor 
way, March 26, °38.) 7298. 

MANUFACTURE, ETC., OF COMPOSITIONS containing synthetic 
rubber-like materials.-W. Baird, B. J. Habgood, and Imperial 
(‘hemical Industries, Ltd. 7465. . 

PROCESS FOR TREATING TEXTILES.—A. W. Baldwin, M. A. T. 
Rogers, and Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. 6096. 

MANUFACTURE OF COMBINED BLENDING AGENTS, ETC., for lacquers, 
etc.—British Cellophane, Ltd.. G. S. Heaven, and W. Berry. 
7991. 

COATING OF IRON, ETC., 
H. Smith. 7563. 

MEANS FOR USE IN CONNECTION with the addition of chemical 
solutions to water.—F. P. Candy. 6925. 

METHOD OF COATING FERROUS METALS with aluminium.—.J. 
Cartner, and G. Hider. 7377. 

PREPARATION OF GREEN TRISAZO DYESTUFFS.—-Chemical Works 
formerly Sandoz. (Switzerland, March 5, °38.) 7281. 

PREPARATION OF HIGHLY ANTI-KNOCK FUELS. Compadiie de Pro. 
duits Chimiques et  Electrometallurgiques Alais, Froges, et 
Camargue. (France, March &, °38.) 7401. 

PROCESS FOR THE SYNTHETIC PREPARATION OF HYDROCARBONS to 
obtain fuels having high anti-knock value.—Compagnie Francaise 
de Kaffinage. (France, March 9, °58.) 7527. 

AZO DYESTUFFS.—-Compagnie Nationale de Matieres Colorantes 
et Manufactures de Produits Chimiques du Nord Reunies Etab 
lissements Kuhlmann. (France, March 9, °38.) 7492. 

PRODUCTION OF ESTERS of 2-ketolevo-gulonie acid.—-A. Corbellint, 
(Italv, March 15, °38.)) 7376. 

PROCESS OF PURIFYING WOOD ROSIN, ETC.—-Crosby Naval Stores, 
Ine. (United States, Dec. 15, 38.) GR9R. 

TREATMENT OF ARYL SUBSTITUTED OLEFINES.— Distillers Co.. Ltd... 
H. M. Stanley, and F. EK. Salt. 7168. 

MANUFACTURE OF COATING COMPOSITIONS.—-Distillers Co... Ltd... 
H. M. Stanley, and F. E. Salt. 7392. 

PROCESS, ETC., FOR THE RECTIFICATION OF IMPURE ALCOHOLIC 
LIQuIDS.—Dizem Soc. Anon. (Luxembourg, July 27, °38.) 7282; 
(Luxembourg, March 1.) 7283. 

INSECTICIDAL COMPOSITIONS.—Dow 
States, March 28, °38.) 7445. 

COLORATION OF MATERIALS, ETC.—H. Dreyfus. (Oct. 19, °37.) 
7412. 

ALLOYS having an iron-nickel basis.—Fides Ges. fiir die Ver- 
waltung und Verwertung von Gewerblichen Schutzrechten. (Ger- 
many, March 8, °38.) 7557; (Germany, Sept. 1, °38.) 7558. 

MANUFACTURE OF POLYMERISABLE BODIES.—J. P. Fraser. 7150. 

THERMAL DECOMPOSITION OF GASEOUS COMPOUNDS.—D. Gardner. 
7905. 

MANUFACTURE OF CONDENSATION PRODUCTS.—W. W. Groves (I. G. 
Farbenindustrie.) 7146 

PROCESS OF DYEING.—W. W. Groves. 7249. 

MANUFACTURE OF COMPOUNDS of the cyclopentano polyhydro- 
phenanthrene series.—W. W. Groves. (Jan. 17.) 7389. 

CORROSION-RESISTING METAL ALLOYS.—H. J. Henbrey. 7336. 
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with zine. ete. ritish Ropes, Ltd., and 


(Chemical Co. 


(United 


Complete Specifications Open to Public Inspection 
PRODUCTION OF AMINO-SUBSTITUTED ARYLOXNY-ALKANOL ARSENO 


COMPOUNDS.—Parke, Davis and Co. Sept. 2, 1987. 3597/38. 
PRODUCTION OF CELLULOSE DERIVATIVES.-I-. |. du Pont de 
Nemours and Co. Aug. 30. 1987. 19611/38. 
PROCESS FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF CELLULOSE ETHERS.—-Henkel 
and Cie, Ges. Aug. 31, 1937. 19796 / 38. 


PROCESS FOR PRODUCTING ISOBUTANE from normal butane. 
Naamlooze Vennootschap de Bataafsche Petroleum Maatschapp)}. 
Aug. 18, 1987. 25100738. 

APPARATUS AND PROCESS FOR CATALYTIC REACTIONS.——-Herecules 
Powder Co. Aug. 30. L937. 236385 /38. 

SEPARATION OF CONSTITUENTS of hydrovarbon oils and the lke. 
Kdeleanu Ges. Sept. 6, W937. 24255 / 38 


(‘HEMICAL MANUFACTURE.— Mathieson Alkali Works. Sept. |. 
937. 24277 38. 

PRODUCTION OF PHOSPHATIDE PRODUCTS which are soluble or 
readily dispersible in water.— Deutsche Houghton Fabrik Kom- 
mandit.-Ges., aud W. Rosenthal. Sept, 6, 1937. 24370/358. 


CATALYTIC CONVERSION OF HYDROCARBONS.—Socony-Vacuum QOil 
Co., Inc. Sept. |, 1937. 24600) 38. 

TREATMENT OF HYDROCARBONS.— Gasoline Products Co., Ine. 
Aug. 31, 1937. 25020/58. 

PHENOLIC SUGAR ALCOHOLS.—-J. B. Niedert. Aug. 28, 1937. 
25245 / 38. 

MANUFACTURE OF AQUEOUS SOLUTIONS OF POLYVINYL-METHYL 
KETONE or of interpolymerisation products of the ketone.—lI. G. 


Farbenindustrie. Aug. 31, 1937. 25284/38. 

MANUFACTURE AND PRODUCTION OF HIGH QUALITY BENZINE and 
Diesel motor fuels.—F. Uhde, and T. W. Pfirrmann. Aug. 30, 
1937. 25287 / 38. 

REFINING HYDROCARBON O1LS.—Edeleanu Ges. Aug. 28, 1937. 


20299 / 38. ¥ 

MANUFACTURE OF WATER-INSOLUBLE AZO-DYESTUFFS.—I, G. Far- 
henindustrie. Aug, 30, 19387. 25310/38. 

RESINOUS COMPOSTTIONS., British Thomson-Houston C'o., Ltd. 
Aug. 31, 1987. 25414 /38. 

PRODUCTION OF TECHNICALLY VALUABLE CHLORINATED HYDROCAR 
BONS.—Rohm and Haas, A.-G. Aug. 30, 1987. 25420/38. 

MANUFACTURE AND USE OF SOLVENT SOFTENING, swelling, and gela- 
tinising agents.—-Deutsche Hydrierwerke, A.-G. Aug. 31, 1987. 
25027 / 38. 

MANUFACTURE OF STABLE EMULSIONS such as of oil and water.— 
Neukollner Oelmuhle G. P. Lehmann and Co., Ges. Aug, 31, 
1937. 25537 /38. 

soap.—J. Egh, and M. Staubli. Sept. 1, 19387. 25573 38. 

MANUFACTURE OF BITUMINOUS SUBSTANCES. —Ebano  Asphalt- 
Werke, A.-G. Sept. 6, 19387. 25650/38. 

PROCESS FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF DERIVATIVES of the dihalogen 
hivalroxy benzoic acids. Schering, A.-G. Sept. 1. 1937, 2GHD1/ 38. 

MANUPACTURE OF CAPILLARY ACTIVE PRODUCTS. -I. G. Farbenin 
dustrie. Sept. 1, 19387. 25653 /38. 

MANUFACTURE OF AMINO-SULPHONIC and amino-carboxylic acids. 
1. G. Farbenindustrie. Sept. 1, 1957. 25654/ 38. 

POLYMERISATION OF POLYMERISABLE ORGANIC LIQUIDS.—E. 1. du 
Pont de Nemours and Co. Sept. 1, 1937. 25655/38. 

PROCESS FOR MAKING ALKENYL BENZENES.—Carbide and Carbon 
Chemicals Corporation. Sept. 2, 1937. 25672/38. 

METHOD FOR THE RECOVERY OF A HIGH-GRADE CRUDE PRODUCT 
from enriched benzole waste-oil._-Koppers’ Industrieele Maats- 
chappij, N.V.. H. Sept. 2, 1987. 25746 /38. 

PRODUCTION OF HYDROXY-KETONES of the cyclopentanopolvhydro- 
phenanthrene series.—Naamlooze Vennootschap Organon. Sept. 
3, 1937. 25758 /38 

MANUFACTURE OF VAT DyESTUPFS.—I. G. Farbenindustrie. Sept. 
4, 1937. 25776/38. 

INTERMEDIATE PRODUCTS, dyestuffs and processes of obtaining 
same.—Compagnie Nationale de Matieres Colorantes et Manufac- 
tures de Produits Chimiques du Nord Reunies Etablissements 
Kuhlmann. Sept. 4, 19387. 25875/38. 


Specifications Accepted with Date of Application 


HYDROLYSING CELLULOSE and cellulose complexes.—M. CC. G. 
Tournel. Aug. 30, 19387. 501,513. 

PRODUCTION OF SULPHONIC COMPOUNDS.—S. Z. Perlmuteer. Aug. 
30, 19387. 501,729. 

MANUFACTURE OF EMULSIONS.—Howards and Sons, Ltd... and 
L.. C. West. Aug. 21, 1987. 501,521. 

CELLULOS® NITRATE COATING COMPOSITIONS.—E, T. du Pont de 
Nemours and Co., and G, R. Ensminger. Aug. 24, 1937. 501,646. 

PROCESS FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF WASHING, cleansing, wetting, 
and emulsifying agents.—Naamlooze Vennootschap Chemische 
Fabriek Servo, and M. 1D). Rozenbroek. Aug. 26, 1936. (Samples 
furnished.) 501,590. 
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(‘RACKING OF CARBONACEOUS MATERIALS.—-G. \W. 
501,736. 
PRODUCTION OF REINFORCED SYNTHETIC RESIN MATERIAL or objects. 
sruyne, Aero Research, Ltd., and De Havilland Air- 
Aug. 26, 1937. 501,649. 

MANUFACTURE OF PRODUCTS containing nitrogen and of spun 


Johnson (1. G. 


fibres having the character of wool._-W. W. Groves (1. G. Far 
henindustrie. ) 


Aug, 28, 1957. 501,653. 
DI-AND POLY-IMIDAZOLINES.—W. WW. 
5OL S22. 


(COATING OF FERROUS METAL wiih a water-insoluble metallic phos- 


MANUPACTURE OF Groves 


phate.—American Chemical Paint Co. April 30, 1987. 501,739. 
MANUFACTURE OF DYESTUFFS.—G, W. Johnson (1. G. Farbenin- 
dustrie.) Aug. 30. 1937. (Samples furnished.) 501,742. 


MANUFACTURE OF METHINE DYESTUFFS.—I. G. Farbenindustrie. 
501,803. 

MANUFACTURE OF CELLULOSE FIBRES resembling wool.—l. G. Far- 
Sept. 22, 1936. 501,531. 

MANUFACTURE OF NITROGENOUS ARTIFICIAL MATERIALS.—W. W. 
Karbenindustrie.) Aug. 30, 1937. 501,595. 
[ISOLATION OF MINERALS.--E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Co. 
501.655. 


DISPOSAL OR RECOVERY OF CHEMICALS in residual liquor, more 


particularly liquor from the manufacture of pulp from cellulosic 
fibrous material. 


Babeock and Wilcox, 
Aug. 31, 1937. 501,748. 

GLUTAMIC ACID PRODUCTION, 
1936. 501,542. 

PRODUCTION OF THE LACTAM OF GLUTAMIC. ACID. 
Brands, Ine. Sept. 2, 1936. 501,545. 

MANUFACTURE OF CHLORO-DERIVATIVES OF ALKYLDIPHENYLS.— 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Co.. A. A. Levine, and O. W. Cass 
Sept. 1, 1957. 501,745. 

PRODUCTION OR TREATMENT OF PIGMENTS and textile, and other 
materials containing them.—-G. Hf. Ellis, and E. Stanley, Sept. 
|, 19387. 501,805. 

PROCESS FOR MANUFACTURING COLOURED ARTIFICIAL TEXTILES.- 
Soc. Industrielle de Moy, and R. Buret. Sept. 1, 1937. 501,603. 

PRODUCTION OF ANHYDROUS ALKALI METAL PEROXIDES.— Mathieson 
Alkali Works. Sept. 29, 1936. 501,747. 

PRODUCTION OF EMULSIONS and flexible films or coatings of 
polymerised organic liquids.—A. Renfrew, W. E. F. Gates, and 
[Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. Sept. 2, 1937. 501,810. 

PURIFICATION OF SUGAR FACTORY and refinery jJuices.—D. Teatint. 
Sept. 3, 1937. 501,754. 

MANUFACTURE OF BASIC REFRACTORLES.-—Refractory Brick Co. of 
England, Ltd., and M. Douglas. Sept. 3, 1937. 501,755. 

PROCESS FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF STERILE PREPARATIONS.--W. P. 
Wilhams (Schering, A.-G.). Sept. 8, 1987. 501,818. 

PRODUCTION OF AMINES.—Kodak, Ltd. Sept. 5, 1936. 501,763. 

PRODUCTION OF PHENOL-ALDEHYDE SYNTHETIC RESINS.— Bakelite, 
Ltd. Dee. 12, 1986. (Samples furnished.) 501,766. 


Lid., and A. H. Kirkby. 
Standard Brands, Ine. Sept. 2, 


Standard 


H. P. Staudinger. 


pucts.—G. W. Johnson (Il. G. Farbenindustrie.) 
901,669. 


Co. Nov. 21, 1936. 


and their derivatives.—A. 
Sept. 23, 1937. 


457,796.) 
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TREATMENT OF CELLULOSE FABRICS.—Distillers Co., Ltd., and 
Sept. 8, 1937. 501,666. 

MANUFACTURE AND PRODUCTION OF INTERPOLYMERISATION PRO- 
Sept. 17, 1937. 


RECOVERY OF CONDENSING AGENTS.—Standard Oil Development 
501,670. 

PROCESS FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF POLYMERIC CARBOXYLIC ACIDS 
Carpmael ({. G. Farbenindustrie.) 
501,671. 


VALUABLE LIQUID HYDROCARBONS from normally 


PRODUCING 


gaseous olefinic hydrocarbons.—A. L. Mond, and Universal Oil 
Products Co. 


Nov. 9. 1937. 501.776. 
TREATMENT OF FIBROUS MATERIALS to render the same resistant 


to oil, grease, and hydrocarbons.—Atlas Powder Co. Nov. 21, 


1936. 501,558; Dee. 19, 1936. 501,559. 

PYROLYTIC CONVERSION OF HYDROCARBON OILS.—Universal Oil 
Products Co. Nov. 30, 1936. 501,560. 

MANUFACTURE AND PRODUCTION OF COLOUR LAKES.—I. G. Far- 
benindustrie, and G. W. Johnson. Dee. 17, 1937. (Addition to 
501,681. 

PURIFICATION AND CONCENTRATION OF RUBBER LATEX.—R.P.R. 
Association, H. P. Stevens, and J. W. Rowe. Dee. 29, 1937. 
501,784. 

METHOD OF PREPARING MERCAPTO ARYL THIAZOLES.—Wingfoot 
Corporation. May 5, 1937. 501,476. 

VULCANISATION OF RUBBER.—Wingfoot Corporation. 
1937. 501,787. 

PROCESS FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF DERIVATIVES OF STEROLS.— 
Schering, A.-G. Mareh 5, 19387. 501,479. 

PRODUCTION OF QUATERNARY AMMONIUM COMPOUNDS.—M. Flores, 
and W. Essers. March 15, 1937. 501,480. 

TREATMENT OF SOLUTIONS containing the lactam of glutamic acid. 
Standard Brands, Inc. Sept. 2, 1936. 501,563. 

MANUFACTURE OF COPPER COMPLEX COMPOUNDS of disazo dye- 
stuffs of the stillbene series.—I. G. Farbenindustrie. April 19, 
1937. 501,486. 

PROCESS FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF NON-DISCOLOURING METAL 
SALTS of higher molecular organie acids.—Naamlooze Vennoots- 
chap de Bataafsche Petroleum Maatschappij. May 13, 1937. 
501,487. 

METHOD OF PREPARING A MATERIAL containing luminescent zinc 
sulphide or zine-cadmium sulphide.—Naamlooze Vennootschap 
Philips’ Gloeilampenfabrieken. June 4, 1937. 501,707. 

(‘ONCENTRATION OF ALIPHATIC AcIDS.—British Celanese, Ltd. 
July 18, 1937. 501,497. 

PROCESS OF GLUMATIC ACID PRODUCTION.—R. J. Tugwood, and 
Standard Brands, Ine. (Standard Brands, Inc.). Aug. 31, 1987. 
OU1 635. 

MANUFACTURE OF ETHERS from alcohols.—Standard Alcohol Co. 
June 6, 1986. 501,577. 

MANUFACTURE OF IMIDAZOLINIUM SALTS.—E. Waldmann, and 
A. Chwala. Julv 29, 1937. 501,727. 


May 15, 











Chemical and Allied Stocks and Shares 


ENTIMENT on the Stock xchange has been influenced by the 
latest developments in international affairs, and following the 
recent strong upward movement in share values, prices have been 
reduced moderately this week. Nevertheless no heavy selling was 
in evidence and the undertone of markets had a fairly steady 
appearance. 
* * * * 


Among shares of cuimpaties identified with the chemical and 
allied trades chief attention was given to Imperial Chemical and 
(‘ourtaulds ordinary units. Courtaulds were active on the state- 
ments at the annual meeting, while Imperial Chemical were firm, 
pending the preliminary statement for the past year’s working. 
Considerable interest was aroused by the news that both com- 
panies are to form a joint undertaking for the manufacture of 
the new synthetic material nylon’ recently patented in 
America. 

* > * * 


Distillers ordinary units lost part of their recent rise and are 
93s. 9d., compared with 94s. 3d. a week ago, while British Oxygen 
have gone back from 76s. 103d. to 75s. 103d. ‘Turner and Newall 
was another case where the price was affected by the general 
trend in the stock and share markets and there has been a 
moderate decline to 82s. Lever and Unilever went back to 37s. 
Imperial Smelting were lower at Ils. 6d. on doubts whether there 
will be a resumption of ordinary dividends in respect of the finan- 
clal year ending June, although it is assumed the outlook for the 
company would be much improved in the event of the applica- 
tion for increased taxation of foreign imported zine being granted. 

o aa * * 


Pinechin Johnson moved down from 26s. 6d. to 24s. 6d. under 
in dividend, but later the shares were 


the influence of the ‘* eut ”’ 


inclined to rally on the statement in the annual report that sales 
in recent months have shown improvement. Other shares of paint 
companies were fairly steady, including International Paint and 
Indestructible Paint, while Wall Paper Manufacturers’ deferred 
units were reported to be rather more active around 35s. Calico 
Printers, Bradford Dyers, and most other securities of cotton 
textile companies lost part of their recent rally. 
* * . * 


Among iron, steel and allied shares Dorman Long failed to 
keep best prices touched during the past few days, but are higher 
on balance for the week. Firth and John Brown were steady 
on the maintenance of the dividend, and Colvilles and Baldwins 
were little changed on balance, awaiting the full results for the 
past vear. United Steel ordinary units were 24s. 74d. 

* » + * 


Fison Packard and Prentice had a more active appearance and 
have moved up Is. 3d. to 40s. at the time of writing. Borax Con- 
solidated deferred were fairly steady, but United Molasses at 
25s. 9d. have lost the greater part of last week’s rise. British 
Oil and Cake Mills preferred ordinary were little changed at 
41s, 3d. following publication of the results, while United Premier 
Oil and Cake ordinary shares were maintained at 7s. 9d. 

* * * * 


There was again a good deal of activity in Boots Pure Drug on 
market talk of a possible scrip bonus later in the year, but all 
last week’s advance in price has not been held, the quotation at 
the time of writing being 43s. 9d. Sangers moved up to 22s. 1}d. 
and Timothy Whites and Taylors were again 25s. 44d. British 
Drug Houses transferred at 22s. 6d., and British Glues and Chemi- 
cals 4s. ordinary units at 4s. 9d. Leading oil shares were mostly 
lower in svinpathy with the surrounding tendency of markets. 
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Weekly Prices of British Chemical Products 
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stead) 
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followed a 
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the steady progress which has been in evidence in recent weeks. 

MANCHESTER.—F rom the point of view of new orders business 
in the chemical products on the Manchester market has been on 
a moderate scale. A few forward bookings have been reported, 
but most of the transactions 
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against old contracts, with the 
cotton and woollen textile in- 
dustries in the dyeing and finishing branches participating 
in the expansion. Prices are mostly steady. In the by-products 


section the demand for pitch and creosote oil is quiet, 
and several other light materials are in fair demand. 


but toluol 


General Chemicals 


ACETONE.—-£39 to £43 per ton, accoraing to quantity. 


Acetic Acip.—Tech, 80%, £30 5s. per ton; pure 80%, 
£32 5s.; tech. 40%, £15 12s. 6d. to £18 12s. 6d.; 
tech., 60%, £23 10s. to £25 10s. MANCHESTER: 80%, 


mercial, £30 5s.; tech. glacial, £42 to £46. 

ALUM.—Loose lump, £8 7s. 6d. per ton d/d; GLASGOW : 
£10 7s. 6d. per ton; lump, £9 17s. 6d. 

ALUMINIUM SULPHATE.—&£7 5s. Od. per ton d/d Lancs. GLASGOW : 
£7 to £8 ex store. 

AMMONIA, ANHYDROUS.—Spot, Is. to ls. ld, per lb. d/d in cylin- 


Ground, 


ders. ScoTLand: 104d. to Is. 03d., containers extra and 
returnable. 
AMMONIA, LiQUuID.—ScoTLAND: 80°, 24d. to 3d. per lb., d/d. 


AMMONIUM CARBONATE.—£20 per ton d/d in 5 ewt. casks 

AMMONIUM CHLORIDE.—Grey, £17 10s. per ton, d/d U.K. Fine 
white, 98%, £16 per ton, d/d U.K 

AMMONIUM CHLORIDE (MURIATE).—SCOTLAND : British dog tooth 
crystals, £32 to £35 per ton carriage paid according to quan- 
tity. (See also Salammoniac.) 

AMMONIUM DICHROMATE.—8id. per lb? d/d U.K. 


ANTIMONY OXIDE.—£68 per ton. 
ARSENIc.—Continental material £11 per ton c.if., U.K. 
ports; Cornish White, £12 5s. to £12 10s. per ton f.o.r., 


mines, according to quantity. MANCHESTER: White powdered 
Cornish, £16 per ton, ex store. 

BARIUM CHLORIDE.—£11 10s. to £12 10s, 
store. GLASGOW: £12 per ton. 

BLEACHING PowDeR,—Spot, 35/379%, £9 5s. 
special terms for contract. SCOTLAND: 
store. 

Borax COMMERCIAL.—Granulated, £16 per ton; crystal, £17; 
powdered, £17 10s.; extra finely powdered, £18 10s., packed 
in l-ewt. bags, carriage paid home to buyers’ premises within 
the United Kingdom in l1-ton lots. GLAscow: Granulated, 
£16, crystal, £17; powdered, £17 10s. per ton in 1l-cwt. bags, 
carriage paid. 

Boric Acip.—Commercial granulated, £28 10s, per ton; crystal, 
£29 10s.; powdered, £30 10s.; extra finely powdered, £32 10s. 
in l-cwt. bags, carriage paid home to buyers’ premises within 
the United Kingdom in l-ton lots. GLAascow: Crystals, 
£29 10s.; powdered, £30 10s, l-ewt. bags in 1-ton lots. 

CatciuM BISULPHITE.—£6 10s. per ton f.o.r. London. 

CHARCOAL, LUMP.—£6 to £6 10s. per ton, ex wharf. Granulated, 
£7 te £9 per ton according to grade and locality. 

CHLORINE, LIQUID.—£18 15s. per ton, seller’s tank wagons, car- 
riage paid to buyer’s sidings; £19 5s. per ton, d/d in 16/17 
ewt. drums (3-drum lots); £19 10s. per ton d/d in 10-ewt. 
drums (4-drum lots); 43d. per lb. d/d station in single 70-lb. 
evlinders. 

CHROMETAN.—Crystals, 25d. per Ib.; 
station in drums. GLASGOW : 
net ex store. 

CuHROoMiIc Actp.—9d. per lb., less 249%; d/d U.K. 

CHROMIc Oxipe.—llid. per lb.; d/d U.K. 

Citric Acip.—1s. 0id. per lb, MANCHESTER : 
B.P. crystals, 1s. 01d. per Ib.; less 5°, 


per ton in casks ex 


per ton in casks, 
£9 5s. per ton net ex 


liquor, 
70/75% 


£13 per ton d/d 
solid, £5 15s. per ton 


ls. 03d. SCOTLAND : 
ex store. 


CopPpER SULPHATE.—£18 5s. per ton, less 2% in _ casks. 
MANCHESTER: £19 2s. Gd. per ton f.o.b. ScoTLanp: £19 10s. 
per ton, less 5%, Liverpool in casks. 

CREAM OF TARTAR —100%, 92s. per cwt., less 24%. GLascow : 


999, £4 12s. per cwt. in 5-cwt. casks. 
FORMALDEHYDE.—£20-£22 per ton. 
ForMic A‘tip.--85%, in carboys, ton lots, £42 to £47 per ton. 
GLYCERINE.—Chemically pure, double distilled, 1.260 s.g., in tins, 


£3 10s. to £4 10s. per ewt. according to quantity; in drums, 
£3 2s. 6d. to £3 16s. Od. Refined pale straw industrial, 5s. 
per cwt. less than chemically pure. 





IiyDROCHLORIC ACID.—Spot, 5s. 6d. to 8s. 


carboy d/d according 
to purity, strength and locality. 


LODINE.—Resublimed B.P., 6s. 9d. per Ib. in 7 lb. lots. 
Lactic Acip.—(Not less than ton lots). Dark tech., 50% by 
vol., £24 10s. per ton; 50% by weight, £28 10s.; 80%, by 


weight, £50; pale tech., 50% by vol., £28; 509% by weight, 
£33; 80% by weight, £55; edible, 50%, by vol., £41. One- 
ton lots ex works, barrels free. 

LEAD ACETATE.—LONDON : White, £31 10s. ton lots; 
GLASGOW : White crystals, £29 10s.; brown, 
MANCHESTER: White, £31; brown, £30. 

LEAD, NITRATE.—£32 per ton for 1-ton lots, 


brown, £35. 
£1 per ton less. 


LEAD, Rep.—£30 15s. 0d. 10 cwt. to 1 ton, less 2$% carriage 
paid. ScoTLanD: £30 per ton, less 24° carriage paid for 
2-ton lots. 


LITHARGE.—SCOTLAND : 
paid for 2-ton lots. 

MAGNESITE.—Calcined, 
SCOTLAND : 


Ground, £30 per ton, less 2} % 


%, carriage 


in bags, ex works, about £8 per ton. 
Ground calcined, £9 per ton, ex store. 


MAGNESIUM CHLORIDE.—Solid (ex wharf) £5 10s. per ton 
SCOTLAND: £7 5s. per ton. 
MAGNESIUM SULPHATE.—Commercial, £5 10s. per ton, ex wharf. 


Mercury.—Ammoniated B.P. (white precip.), lump, 6s. 5d. per 


lb.; powder B.P., 6s. 7d.; bichloride B.P. (corros. sub.), 
5s. 8d.; powder B.P. 5s. 4d.; chloride B.P. (calomel), 
6s. 5d.; red oxide cryst, (red precip.), 7s. 6d.; levig., 7s.; 


yellow oxide B.P. 6s. 10d.; persulphate white B.P.C., 6s. 7d.; 
sulphide black (hyd. sulph. cum. sulph. 50%), 6s. 6d. For 
quantities under 112 lb., Id. extra; under 28 lb., 5d. extra. 

METHYLATED SpirRiIt.—61 O.P. industrial, 1s, 5d. to 2s. per gal.; 
pyridinised industrial, ls. 7d. to 2s, 2d.; mineralised, 2s. 6d. 
to 3s. Spirit 64 O.P. is ld. more in all cases and the range 
of prices is according to quantities. ScoTLaAND: Industrial 
64 O.P., 1s. 9d. to 2s. 4d 

NITRIC AcID.—Spot, £25 to £30 per ton according to strength, 
quantity and destination. 

OxaLiIo AciD.—£48 15s. to £57 10s. per ton, according to packages 
and position. GLasGcow: £2 9s. per cwt. in casks. MAn- 
CHESTER: £49 to £55 per ton ex store, 

PARAFFIN WaAx.—ScoTLAND: 32d. per Ib. 

POTASH, CausTIc.—Solid, £33 5s. 


to £38 per ton according to 
quantity, ex store; broken, 
£38. 


£40 per ton. MANCHESTER : 


POTASSIUM CHLORATE.—£36 7s. 6d. per ton. 
Ib. MANCHESTER: £37 per ton, 

POTASSIUM DICHROMATE.—53d. per lb. carriage paid. SCOTLAND : 
Sid. per lb., net, carriage paid. 

POTASSIUM ope —B.P. 6s. 3d. per lb. in 7 lb. lots. 

POTASSIUM NITRATE.—Small granular crystals, £24 to £27 per 
ton ex store, according to quantity. GLasGcow: Refined 
granulated, £29 per ton c.i.f. U.K. ports. Spot, £30 per ton 
ex store. 

POTASSIUM PERMANGANATE.—LONDON : 
ScoTLAND: B.P. Crystals, 104d. 
114d. 

POTASSIUM PRUSSIATE.—5id. to 6d. per lb. ScoTLAND: 63d. net, 
in casks, ex store. MANCHESTER: Yellow, 6d. to 64d. 

PRUSSIATE OF POTASH CRYSTALS.—In casks, 63d. per lb. net, ex 
store 

SALAMMONIAC.—Firsts lump, spot, £42 17s. 6d. per ton, 
address in barrels. Dog-tooth crystals, £35 per ton; 
white crystals, £18 per ton, in casks, ex store. 
Large crystals. in casks. £37 10s. 

SaLt CaAKE.—Unground, spot, £3 8s. 6d. per ton. 


Sopa AsH.—Light 98/1009, £5 17s. 6d. per ton f.o.r. in bags. 


GLASGOW : 44d. per 


941d. to 104d. per Ib. 
MANCHESTER: B.P. 94d. to 


d/d 
fine 
GLASGOW : 
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Sopa, Caustic.—Solid, 76/77° spot, 13s. 10s. per ton d/d sta- 
tion. SCOTLAND: Powdered 98/99%, £18 10s. in drums, 
£19 5s. in casks, Solid 76/77° £15 12s. 6d. in drums; 70/73%, 
£15 12s, 6d., carriage paid buyer’s station, minimam 4-ton 
lots; contracts, 10s. per ton less. 

80DA CRYSTALS.—Spot, £5 to £5 5s. per ton d/d station or ex 
depot in 2-ewt. bags. 

SODIUM ACETATE.—£19-£20 per ton carriage 
GLASGOW: £18 10s. per ton net ex store. 
SODIUM BICARBONATE.—Refined spot, £10 10s. per ton d/d station 
in bags in l-ton lots. GLaAscow: £13 5s. per ton in 1 ewt. 
kegs, £11 5s. per ton in 2-cwt. bags. MANCHESTER: £10 15s. 

SODIUM BISULPHITE POWDER.—60/62%, £12 10s. to £14 per ton 
d/d in 2-ton lots for home trade. 

SODIUM CARBONATE MONOHYDRATE.—£20 per ton d/d in minimum 
ton lots in 2 cwt. free bags. 

SopIUM CHLORATE.—£27 10s. to £32 per ton. GLascow: £1 11s. 
per cwt., minimum 3 ewt. lots. 

SODIUM DICHROMATE.—Crysials cake and powder 43d. per Ib. 
net d/d U.K. with rebates for contracts. 

SopIuM CHROMATE.—41d. per lb. d/d U.K. 
4d. per lb. GLasGow: 44d. net, carriage paid. 

3JODIUM HYPOSULPHITE.—Pea crystals, £15 5s. per ton for 2-ton 
lots; commercial, £11 5s. per ton. MANCHESTER: Commer- 
cial, £11; photographic, £15 10s. 

Sop1uM MerasILicate.—£14 5s. per ton, d/d U.K. in cwt. bags. 
SODIUM NITRATE.—Refined, £8 per ton for 6-ton lots d/d. Gutas- 
Gow: £1 12s. Od. per cwt. in l-cwt kegs, net, ex store. 

SoviIum NItTrRite.—£18 5s. per ton for ton lots. 

SODIUM PERBORATE.—10%, £4 per cwt. d/d in 1l-ewt. drums. 

SODIUM PHOsPHATE.—Di-sodium, £12 per ton delivered for ton 


paid North. 


lots. Tri-sodium, £16 10s. per ton delivered per ton lots. 
SODIUM PRUSSIATE.—4d. per lb. for ton lots. GLAsGow: 4d. 
MANCHESTER: 43d. to 5d. 


SODIUM SILICATE.—£8 2s. 6d. per ton. 

Sopium SULPHATE (GLAUBER SALTS).—£3 per ton d/d. 

SoptumM SuLpHATE (SALT CAKE).—Unground spot, £3 to £3 10s. 
per ton d/d station in bulk. ScoTtanp: Ground quality, £3 
5s. per ton d/d. MANCHESTER: £3 10s. 

SODIUM SULPHIDE.—Solid 60/62%, Spot, £11 15s. per ton d/d in 


drums; crystals, 30/32%, £9 per ton d/d in casks. MaAn- 
CHESTER: Concentrated solid, 60/629%, £11; commercial, 
£8 10s. 


SODIUM SULPHITE.—Pea crystals, spot, £14 10s. per ton d/d sta 
.tion in kegs. 

SULPHUR PREcIP.—B.P., £55 to £60 per ton according to quantity. 
Commercial, £50 to £55. 

SULPHURIC Acip.—168° Tw., £4 lls. to £5 1s. per ton; 140° 
Tw., arsenic-free, £3 to £3 10s.; 140° Tw., arsenious, 
£2 10s. 

TARTARIC Acip.—ls, 13d. per lb. less 5%, carriage paid for lots 
of 5 ewt. and upwards. MANCHESTER: ls. 14d. per Ib. 
GLASGOW: Is. lid. per lb., 59%, ex store. 


/O? 


Zinc SuLPHATE.—Tech., £11 10s. f.o.r., in 2 cwt. bags. 


Rubber Chemicals 


ANTIMONY SULPHIDE.—Golden, 7d. to 1s. 2d. per lb., according 
to quality. Crimson, Is. 6d. to 1s. 74d. per Ib. 

ARSENIO SULPHIDE.—Yellow, 1s. 5d. to ls. 7d. per lb. 

BaRYTES.—£6 to £6 °0s. per ton, according to quality. 

CADMIUM SULPHIDE.—3s. 0d. to 3s. 3d. per lb. 

CARBON BLAcK.—33d. to 4 1/16d. per lb., ex store. 

CARBON DISULPHIDE.—£31 to £33 per ton, according to quantity, 
drums extra. 

CARBON TETRACHLORIDE.—£41 to £46 per ton, according to quan. 
tity, drums extra. 

CHROMIUM OxIDE.—Green, 104d. to 114d, per lb. 

DIPHENYLGUANIDINE.—2s. 2d. per Ib. 

INDIA-RUBBER SUBSTITUTES.—White, 
oid. to 43d. per lb. 

LaMpP [LACK.—£24 to £26 per ton del., according to quantity. 
Vegetable black, £35 per ton upwards. 

LEAD HYPOSULPHITE.—¥Yd. per lb. 

LITHOPONE.—Spot, 30%, £16 10s. per ton, 2-ton lots d/d in bags. 

SuLPHUR.—£9 to £9 5s. per ton. SULPHUR PRECIP. B.P., £55 to 
£60 per ton. SULPHUR PRECIP, COMM., £50 to £55 per ton. 

SULPHUR CHLORIDE.—5d. to 7d. per lb., according to quantity. 

VERMILION.—Pale, or deep, 5s, per lb., 1-cwt. lots. 

ZINC SULPHIDE.—£58 to £60 per ton in casks ex store, smaller 
quantities up to Is. per lb. 


Nitrogen Fertilisers 


AMMONIUM SULPHATE.—-The following’ prices have been 
announced for neutral quality basis 20.6% nitrogen, in 6-ton 
lots delivered farmer’s nearest station up to June 30, 1939; 
November, £7 8s.; December, £7 9s. 6d.; January, 1939; 
£7 1lls.; February, £7 12s. 6d.; March/June, £7 14s, 

CaLcIUM CYANAMIDE.—The following prices are for delivery in 
5-ton lots, carriage paid to any railway station in Great 
Britain up to June 30, 1939; November, £7 12s. 6d.; Decem- 
ber, £7 13s. 9d.; January, 1939, £7 15s.; February, 
£7 16s. 3d.; March, £7 17s. 6d.; April/ June, £7 18s. 9d. 

NiTRO CHALK.—£7 10s. 6d. per ton up to June 30, 1939. 

SopIuM NITRATE.—£8 per ton for delivery up to June 30, 1939. 


44d. to 5d. lb.; dark 


per 
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CONCENTRATED COMPLETE FERTILISERS.—£11 4s. to £11 13s. 
ton in 6-ton lots to farmer’s nearest station. 
AMMONIUM PHOSPHATE }F'€RTILISERS.—£10 19s. 6d. to £14 168. 6d. 


per ton in 6-ton lots to farmer’s nearest station. 


Coal Tar Products 


BENZOL.~-At works, crude, $id. to 10d. per gal.; standard 
motor, Is. 34d. to ls. 4d.; 90%, 1s. 44d. to 1s. 5d., pure 
is. 84d. to ls. 9d. GLASGOW: Crude, 10d. to 10}d. per gal.; 
motor, ls. 4d. to ls. 44d. MANCHESTER: Pure, ls. 8d. to 
Is, 8id. per gal.; crude, 114d. per gal. 

CARBOLIC Acip.—Crystals, 63d. to 7jd. per lb., small quantities 
would be dearer; Crude, 60's, ls. 73d. to 1s. 10d.; dehy- 
drated, 2s. 6d. per gal., according to specification; Pale, 
99/1009, per lb. f.o.b. in drums; crude, 2s. ld. per gal. 

CREOSOTE.—lHome trade, 33d. to 4d. per gal., f.o.r., makers’ works; 
exports 6d. to 64d. per gal., according to grade. MANCHESTER : 
3d. to 38d. GLascow: B.S.1. Specification, 6d. to 64d. per 


per 


gal.; washed oil, 5d. to 53d.; lower sp. gr. oils, 53d. to 64d. 
CresyLic Acip.—97/9900, Is. 4d. to Is. 7d.; 99/100%, Is. 9d. to 
2s. 6d. per gal., according to specifications; Pale, 99/100%, 
Is. 6d. to Is. &d.; Dark, 959%, Is. 2d. to Is. 4d. per gal. 
GLASGOW: Pale, 99/100%, 5s. to ds. Gd. per gal.; pale, 


97 /99%, 4s. 6d. to 4s. 10d., dark, 97/99%, 4s. 3d. to 4s. 6d.; 
high boiling acids, 2s. to 2s. 6d. American specification, 
3s. 9d. to 4s. MANCHESTER: Pale, 99/1009, 1s. 9d. to 1s. 10d. 

NAPHTHA.—Solvent, 90/160, ls. 6d. to ls. 7d. per gal.; solvent, 
¥5/160%, 1s. 7d. to 1s. 8d., naked at works; heavy 90/190%,, 
Is. 14d. to 1s. 3d. per gal., naked at works, according to 
quantity. MANCHESTER: 90/160%, 1s. 5d. to 1s. 7d. per gal. 
GLASGOW: Crude, 63d. to 74d. per gal.; 90%, 160, 1s. 5d. 
to Is. 6d., 90%, 190, 1s. 1d. to Is. 3d. 

NAPHTHALENE.—Crude, whizzed or hot pressed, £4 10s. to £5 10s. 
per ton; purified crystals, £9 10s. per ton in 2-ewt. bags. 
LONDON: Fire lighter quality, £3 to £4 10s. per ton. GLas- 


cow: Fire lighter, crude, £6 to £7 per ton (bags free). 

MANCHESTER: Refined, £11 to £12 per ton f.o.b. 
PircH.—-Medium, soft, 50s. per’ ton, f.o.b. MANCHESTER : 

Y6s. f.o.b., East Coast. GLAsScow: f.0.b. Glasgow, 35s. to 


37s. per ton; in bulk for home trade, 35s, 

PYRIDINE.—90/140%, 12s. to 13s. Gd. per gal.; 90/1609%, 10s. to 
lls. per gal.; 90/180%, 3s. to 4s. per gal. f.o.b. GLASGOW : 
90% 140, 10s. to 12s. per gal.; 90% 160, 9s, to 10s.; 909% 180, 
2s. 6d. to 3s. MANCHESTER: Ils. to 15s, per gallon. 

ToLtuoL.—90%, Is. lld. to 2s. per gal; pure 2s. 3d. to 2s. 4d. 
GLASGOW : 90° 120, Is. 10d. to 2s. ld. per gal. MANCHESTER : 
Pure, 2s. 4d. per gallon, naked. 


XYLOL.—Commercial, Is. 114d. to 2s. O}d. per gal.; pure, 2s. 33d. 
to 2s. 4d. GLascow: Commercial, 2s. to 2s. ld. per gal. 
Wood Distillation Products 
CALCIUM ACETATE.—Lrown, £6 15s. to £9 5s. per ton; grey, £8 

to £8 5s. MANCHESTER: Brown, £8 10s.; grey, £10. 


MrTHYL ACETONE.—40.50%, £32 to £35 per ton. 

Woop Crreosote.—Unrefined, 6d. to 8d. per gal., according to 
boiling range. 

Woop NAPHTHA, MISCIBLE.—2s. 
3s. to 3s. 5d. per gal. 

Woop Tar.—£3 to £8 per ton, according to quality. 


Intermediates and Dyes 
ANILINE O1L,—Spot, 8d. per lb., drums extra, d/d buyer’s works. 
ANILINE SALTS.—Spot, 8d. per lb. d/d buyer’s works, casks free. 
BENZIDINE, HCl.—-2s. 74d. per Ib., 100% as base, in casks. 
BENzOIc AcipD, 1914 B.P. (ex toluol).—is, ligd. per lb. d/d 
buyer’s works. 
m-CRESOL 98/100°%.—1s. 8d. to 1s. 9d. per Ib. in ton lots. 
o-CRESOL 30/31? C.—64d. to 74d. per Ib. in 1-ton lots. 
p-CRESOL, 34-5° C.—ls. 7d. to 1s. 8d. per lb. in ton lots. 
DICHLORANILINE.—2s. 14d. to 2s. 53d. per Ib. 
DIMETHYLANILINE.—-Spot, Is. 74d. per !b., package extra. 
DINITROBENZENE.—7}d. per | 
DINITROCHLORBENZENE, SOLID.—£79 5s. per ton. 
DINITROTOLUENE.—48/50° C., 83d. per lb.; 66/68° C., 11d. 
DIPHENYLAMINE.—Spot, 2s. 2d. per Ib.. d/d buyer’s works. 
GAMMA ACID, Spot, 4s. 44d. per lb. 100% d/d buyer’s works. 
H Acip.—Spot, 2s. 7d. per lb.; 100% d/d huyer’s works. 
NAPHTHIONIC Acip.—Js. 10d. per Ib. 
B-NaPHTHOL —£97 per ton; flake, £94 &s. per ton. 
a- NAPHTHYLAMINE.—Lumps, ls. ld. per lb. 
3B-NAPHTHYLAMINE.—Spot, 3s. per lb.; d/d buyer’s works. 
NEVILLE AND WINTHER’S ACID.—Spot, 3s. 34d. per lb. 100%. 
o-NITRANILINE.—4s. 33d per 
m-NITRANILINE.—Spot, Zs. 10d. 
p-NITRANILINE.—Spot, 1s. 10d. 
works. 
NITROBENZENE.—Spot, 44d. to Od. per lb., in 90-gal. 
drums extra. l-ton lots d/d buyer’s works. 
NITRONAPHTHALENE.—93d. per lb.; P.G., 1s. 03d. per Ib. 
SODIUM NAPHTHIONATE.—Spot, ls. lld. per lb.; 100% d/d buyer’s 
works. 
SULPHANILIC Acip.—Spot, 83d. per lb. 100%, d/d buyer’s works. 
o-TOLUIDINE.—103d. per lb., in 8/10 cwt. drums, drums extra. 
p-TOLUIDINE.—ls. 103d. per lb., in casks. 
m-XYLIDINE ACETATE.—4s. 3d. per lb., 100%. 


8d. to 3s. per gal.; solvent, 


per lb. d/d buyer’s works. 
to Is. lld. per Ib. d/d buyer’s 





drums, 





Commercial Intelligence 


tne following are taken from printed reports, but we cannot be 
responsible for errors that may occur. 


Mortgages and Charges 


(.Note.—Lhe Companies Consolidation Act of 1908 provides 
that every Mortgage or Charge, as described therein, shall be 
registered within 21 days after its creation, otherwise it shall 
be void against the liquidator and any creditor. The Act also 
provides that every company shall, in making its Annual Sum- 
mary, specify the total amount of debt due from the company 
in respect of all Mortgages or Charges. The following Mortgages 
and Charges have been so registered. In each case the total 
debt, as specified in the last available Annual Summary, is also 
given—marked with an *—followed by the date of the Summary, 
but such total may have been reduced.) 

DOMESTOS, LTD., Neweastle-on-Tyne, chemical manufac- 
turers. (M., 18/3/39.) March 7, mortgage to Midland Bank, 
Ltd., securing all moneys due or to become due to the Bank; 
charged on College Works, Albion Row, Newcastle-on-Tyne, ete. 
*Nil. March 25, 1938. 

MEDWAY INDUSTRIAL AND DOMESTIC 
LTD., Chatham. (M., 18/3/39.) March 3, 
G. J. C. Taylor, Gillingham, securing £200 
premium of 50 per cent.; general charge. 

RICHARD THOMAS AND CO., LTD., London, W.C., steel 
and tinplate manufacturers. (M., 18/3/39.) March 7, £253,000 
debenture stock, part of an amount already registered. 
¥£8,620,410. August 11, 1938. 

Satisfactions 

BRITISH INDESTRUCTO GLASS, LTD., London, E.C. 
(M.S., 18/3/39.) Satisfaction March 3, of series of debentures 
registered October 29, 1936, and the unissued balance cancelled. 

ROBEL, LTD., London, W., soap manufacturers. (M.5., 
18/3/39.) Satisfaction March 6, £5,000 registered May 26, 1936. 


County Court Judgments 

KNOTT, C., 122 Holland Road, Kensington. (C.C., 
Manufacturing chemist. £22 7s. 3d. January 31. 

LOWTHERS (LONDON), LTD., 323 City Road, E.C.1. 
18/3/39.) Manufacturing chemists. £11 18s. &d. 

Receiverships 

HOPE AND CO., LTD., 
(R., 18/3/39.) Oil and varnish manufacturers. A. 
6 Broad Street Place, E.C., 
manager. Mareh 4. 


CHEMICALS, 
debenture, to 
(not ex.) with a 


18/3/39.) 


(C.C., 
February 6. 


H. EDWARD London, W. 
R. O. Slater, 


has been appointed receiver and 





Forthcoming Events 


London. 

March 20.—Chemical Club. 2 Whitehall Court, 8.W.1. 
James Blair, “© Sub-Standard Films—Pictorial 
mentary. 

March 21 and 28.—Royal Institution. 21 Albemarle Street, W.1. 
215 p.m. W. L. Bragg, * The Chemistry of the Solid State.” 

March 23.—sSu John Cass Technical Institute. Jewry Street, Ald- 
gate, E.C.3. 6.350 p.m. SS, Judd Lewis, ** Spectroscopic 
Analysis.’”’ 





8.15 p.m. 
and Docu- 


Belfast. 
Chemistry. Royal 
General Meeting. 
Birmingham. 
March 23.—Society of Chemical Industry. Chamber of Commerce 

Buildings, New Street. 7.50 p.m. CC, M. Walter ** The Work 

of the Industrial Research Laboratory, City of Birmingham 

Gas Department.”’ 


March 23.—Institute of 


Institution. Annual 


Belfast Academical 


Leeds. 

March 20.—Chemical Engineering Group. Joint meeting with the 
Yorkshire Section of the Society of Chemical Industry and 
the Hull Chemical and Engineering Society. G. B. Jones 
and W. Welch, ** The Design and Construction of Chemical 
Plant from the Operator’s Viewpoint.’’ 

Manchester. 

March 20.—Society of Chemical Industry. 
Chemical Society and Institution of the Rubber Industry. 
Engineers’ Club, Albert Square. 7.30 p.m. ~. mm. WwW. 
Melville, ““ The Mechanism of Polymerisation Reactions.”’ 

March 23.—Institute of Chemistry. Constitutional Club, St. Ann 
Street. 7 p.m. Annual General Meeting. FE. Halliwell, 
‘* Rivers, their Uses and Abuses.”’ 

March 24.—Literary and Philosophical Society, Chemical Section. 
36 George Street. p.m. Annual General Meeting. Dr. 
W. A. Macfarlane, ‘‘ Synthetic Oil from Coal.’’ 

Newcastle. 

March 20.—Coke Oven Managers’ Association. 

Riley, ‘‘ Coke Research.”’ 


Joint meeting with the 


Professor H. L. 


Swansea. 
March 21.—Institute of Metals. Y.M.C.A., Swansea. 6.30 p.m. 


J. L. Haughton, ** Developments in Apparatus for Metallur- 
gical Research.’’ 


The Chemical Age—March 18, 1939 


Company News 


Boots Pure Drug Co., Ltd., are paying a dividend of 6 per cent. 
less tax, for the quarter ending March 31. 

Greef-Chemicals Holdings have declared a half-yearly dividend 
on 5} per cent. cumulative preference stock, payavie March 31. 

Eaglescliffe Chemical Co., Ltd., which was registered in March, 
1938, has declared an initial dividend of 2 per cent., actual, less 
tax, for the period ended December 31. 

Blythe Colour Works, Lid., have declared a final dividend of 
124 per cent., making 17} per cent., less tax (the same). The 
company report a net profit of £30,154 (£34,218). 

Thornton and Ross, Litd., manufacturing chemists, etc., have in- 
creased their nominal capital by the addition of £6,000 in £1 
ordinary shares, beyond the registered capital of £1,000. 

The United Turkey Red Co., Lid., report a loss for 1938 of 
£109,749. After deducting Imecome tar reserve not required ol 
£11,500 the debit forward is £96,721 (against credit of £1,528). 

Pinchin, Johnson and Co., Ltd., report for 1938 a decline in profits 
from £385,594 to £287,090. The year's dividend is reduced by : 
per cent., to 124 per cent., less tax, with a final of 5 per cent. 

Wright, Layman and Umney, Ltd., manufacturing chemists, re- 
port a profit for the year of £33,847 (£29,414). A dividend on 
the ordinary shares of 7} per cent. has been declared, making 
ten per cent. (the same). 

The British Aluminium Co., Ltd., have declared a final dividend 
of 8) per cent., making 12} per cent. for 1938 on the increased 
ordinary capital. Net profits increased by £119,488 to £607,670. 
The carry forward is raised by £42,670 to £144,094. 

International Paint and Compositions Co., Ltd., report a profit 
for 1938 of £161,099 (£158,295), and £17,939 was brought in. 
making £179,038. A final dividend of 16 per cent. on the ordinary 
shares is proposed, making 20 per cent. for the vear (same), carry- 
ing forward £19,138. 

Imperial Smelting Corporation, Ltd., announce that, owing to the 
continuance of unfavourable conditions in the zine industry, the 
corporation has not earned the full preference dividend in the 
six months ended December 31, and they have decided to declare 
a dividend of 14 per cent., less tax. This dividend is on account 
of the outstanding arrears of the preference dividend accrued in 
the year ended June 30, 1938. 

The International Nickel Co., of Canada, Ltd., report for the year 
ended December 31, a net profit of 532,599,470 after all charges 
(550,299,624). Sales fell from 3134,461,254 to 5107,194,723 and 
cost of sales, plus administrative expenses amounted to $58,510,555 
($65,588,558) leaving an operating profit of $48,684,167 
($68,872,697) . ‘* Other income ’’ was $538,475 ($538,979) and 
after allocating $8,090,916 (810,350,890) to taxation, $7,017,039 
($7,003,782) to depreciation, and $1,715,218 ($1,757,379) to retire- 
ment and insurance, the net profit is as stated above. 








New Companies Registered 


Incol By-Products, Ltd. 348,669.—Private company. Capital 
£1,000 in 1,000 shares of £1 each. To carry on business as manu- 
facturers of and dealers in chemicals, gases, drugs, medicines, 
ete. Subscribers: Ferdinand M. Dupoe, 11 New Court, W.C.2; 
John A. Steemson. 


Rainham Starch Works, Ltd. 348,682.—Private company. Capital 
£20,000 in £1 shares. To carry on the business of manufacturers 
of and dealers in starch, glucose and sugar of all kinds, ete. 
Subseribers: H. E. Walker, 2 Bond Court, Walbrook, E.C.4; 
P. M. Browne. Registered office 19 Fenchurch Street, E.C.3. 


Raysol, Ltd. %349,029.—Private company. Capital £300 in 3800 
shares of £1 each. To carry on the business of manufacturers of 
and dealers in chemicals, soaps, cleansers and detergents of every 
description, etc. Directors: John J. Nolan, 27 Pembridge Villas, 
W.11; Clive M. Rogerson. Registered office: 106 Great Portland 
Street, W.1. 


Shepherd’s Home Products, Lid. 348,416.—Privaie company. 
Capital £1,000 in £1 ordinary shares. To carry on the business of 
manufacturing chemists, druggists, drysalters, oil and colour men. 
etc. Directors: Margaret Weaire, 38 Mountgrove Road, N.5: 
Betty H. Howard. Registered office: Grove Chemical Works, 
Wetherell Road, E.9. 


Orton’s (Chemists), Ltd. 349,025.—Private company. Capital 
£1,000 in 1,000 shares of £1 each. To carry on the business of 
consulting, analytical, manufacturing, pharmaceutical and general 
chemists, ete. Directors: Wm. FE. Orton, 71 Riversley Road, 
Nuneaton; Florence K. Orton. Registered office: 152 Coleshill 
Road, Chapel End, Nuneaton. 


Gas Producers (Bellay), Ltd. 348,514.—Private company. 
Capital £2,500 in £1 shares (2,000 “A and 500 “B”). To 
carry on business as manufacturers and producers of and dealers in 
gas production pliant and equipment, filters, filtering agents, 
chemicals, gases, etc. Directors: Sydney J. Shippick, Dillywood 
Corner, Gravesend Road, Rochester, Kent; Robert Lowe. Regis- 
tered office: 70 Victoria Street, S.W.1. 











